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Cathedral Resumes Construction of Nave— 


Work on Great Piers Already Well Advanced 


RESENT construction operations at Washington 
Cathedral are following long awaited new direc- 
tions. Early in the summer building of the nave 

was resumed for the first time since the crossing, portions 
of the first two western nave bays, and the temporary 
walls were put up in the early 1930's. 

Ever since construction was resumed after World 
War II, work has been concentrated on the South 
Transept. Today, this portion of the Cathedral stands 
complete to a point just above the frames for the three 
lancet windows which will lead the eye to the Church 
Triumphant rose window. Inside the transept the War 
Memorial Shrine is structurally complete, with its three 
magnificent windows in place. On the other (west) side 
the baptistery, with its windows and richly carved font, 
is already in use. The gallery, corresponding to its op- 
posite number in the North Transept, is set off by a 
handsome balustrade, where final carving is now being 
done. The gallery seats 100 persons. 

Outside, approaching the Cathedral from the south, 
the full import of the last six years of building is 
equally striking. The arched entrance, the two great 
medallions flanking the face of the portal just below the 
finely carved balustrade of the balcony, the exquisite 
carving of pinnacles, friezes, cresting—the delicate flower 
forms, leaves, tiny figures, gargoyles—all combine to 
make this entrance a worthy approach to the “beauty of 
holiness” within. 

To stand inside the baptistery and look diagnoally 
across, through the crossing and beyond the majesty of 
soaring columns and vaulted ceilings seen through inter- 
vening arches, is to realize the full size and strength 
and loveliness of this great temple. And at the same 
time one longs for the day when the full and final struc- 
ture will be ready for the service of Him whose house 
it is. 

The new construction is a most positive and inspiring 
step in this direction. The extension of the nave, long a 
dream of many who love Washington Cathedral, will 
bring even fuller realization of the glory to come, and at 
the same time provide much needed seating space in a 


portion of the building which will afford worshippers a 
full view of the service and a sense of participation in it 
which, for some, has been lacking when they could find 
seats only in the remoter parts of the transepts. 

On the south side, two outer aisle bays of the nave 
have been standing for several months—the Mellon Bay 
and the Lee-Jackson Memorial. Opposite, in the north 
outer aisle, the Kellogg Memorial Bay is the only section 


Tomb of President Wilson and portion of the Memorial Bay 

as drawn by the Cathedral architect, Philip Hubert Frohman. 

The proposed memorial and new resting place for the late 
president will be on the south side of the nave. 
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completed and in recent years it has been used as a 
temporary war shrine, housing the National Roll of 
Honor. 

On the north side the new contract provides for 
the next two outer aisle bays: the Mabel Boardman 
Memorial Bay which will adjoin the Kellogg, and west 
of it, the Henry White Memorial Bay. At the same time 
two more of the great piers which mark the north aisle 
of the nave are being built to the triforium level and this 
work will be continued to carry it, without the ceiling 
vaulting, to the clerestory level, which means that the 
arched openings of the triforium will be in place. 

The matching piers on the south side are also under 
construction. When they are completed, and the work 
on the triforium carried to the same point as that on the 
north side will reach, the present temporary west wall 
of the Cathedral will be moved back and the ugly steel 
scaffolds which have for so many years supported the 
temporary roofing over the first two bays of the nave 
will be entirely removed. The wooden beams which will 
be placed to support the new roofing will eventually 
serve as the working base for the future construction of 


the high vaulting. 


To carry construction of the south side to the point 
that on the north will achieve it is necessary to build 
the third outer aisle bay, corresponding to the Henry 
White Bay on the north. This section has been reserved 
for the Woodrow Wilson Memorial which, it is hoped, 
will be completed in 1956, the centennial of the former 
president’s birth. When this is done the tomb now 
located in the south wall of the Bethlehem Chapel will 
be removed and a cenotaph placed in the center of the 
archway between the outer aisle bay and the south aisle 
of the nave. Gifts for this memorial are still being 
sought. 

It is estimated that the work now in hand or con- 
templated for the immediate future will take about two 
years to complete. The first stone was laid by the Dean 
the first week in June. Completion will mean that one 
half of the nave is ready for worshippers, with only five 
of the great piers remaining to be erected to bring the 
building to the point where the western towers flanking 
the main entrance to the Cathedral will stand. 

Thrilling as it is to see the walls and piers rising, for 
many there is even greater fascination in watching the 
more detailed work which is being done for the em- 
bellishment of the Cathedral. A stone carver has for 
months been a regular member of the construction crew 
and the results of his work are daily more beautiful 
and more apparent. Visitors to the south balcony, after 


Speiser Photo 
Scene in Washington Cathedral during a concert by the Cathe- 
dral and Washington Choral Societies shows choristers and 
orchestra massed in the crossing, facing Paul Callaway, con- 
ductor, who is out of sight behind the pillar at right. Taken 
from the North Transept gallery this picture reveals the newly 
completed South Transept gallery in use for the first time. 


gazing their fill over the Capital City to see how the 
Washington Monument appears to be on a level with 
the point at which they stand, will find study of the 
impish gargoyles which adorn the buttresses of the 
transept and the pinnacles of the gallery balustrade an 
intriguing way to spend half an hour. On the west 
buttress the artist has used Jonah in the whale’s mouth, 
an ark bearing elephants, monkeys and other animals, 
a laughing woman, a very sick and unhappy man. 
American Indians, a baby, a squaw, and two warriors, 
are carved on the finial atop the inner buttress on the 
west side of the gallery. Animals, birds, human and 
nearly inhuman faces appear in the carvings on the 
east side, all cunningly and very amusingly carved to 
represent, satirize, or sympathize with mankind’s joys 
and woes. 

Hours could be spent studying the iconography of 
the work completed, contemplating the work to come, 
and glorying in the sight of the work going forward 
today as this rising portion of the great nave brings the 
dream of nearly half a century ago ever closer to 
reality. 





Mecca or Mirage? 


By Henry Lee 


perately but excitedly trying to get ahead with 

my work, for in three weeks I was to be in Leon, 
Spain. That night the radio blared forth the start of the 
Spanish Revolution. Twice since then I was ticketed to 
go to Leon and both times circumstances made it neces- 
sary to cancel, until finally I was almost afraid to plan 
to go again for fear of starting World War III or some 
other major catastrophe. 

But at last, in May 1953, in the chill of the morning, 
with the first streaks of the sun lighting up the sky and 
Leon’s 737 stained glass windows, I found myself 
standing outside the gates of the cathedral yard waiting 
for them to swing open. Many thoughts raced through 
my mind concerning Leon, as they had been doing off 
and on for years. What was “this thing Leon” that 
James Sheldon and other members of Washington 
Cathedral’s committee on stained glass had felt so vital 
to the stained glass program at Washington that they 
required prospective stained glass artists to make the 
long pilgrimage in order to become the Chapter’s elect? 
Was it Mecca or was it a mirage? 

For a number of years I had studied the work of men 
who had made the pilgrimage, but only in one case had I 
detected a change in the character, color or design of 
their windows. The late Nicola D’Ascenzo’s post-Leon 
window in the Resurrection Chapel at the Cathedral was 
different in color from anything he had done before or 
after. The palette of his better known work had always 
been in the late thirteenth century tradition, the rich 
blues and rubies so juxtaposed as to give a purple hue. 
But the window of the “Woman at the Well” in the 
Resurrection Chapel had a warmth to it, while the golds, 
rubies, and blues each kept their pure tonal quality, 
with the blues being luminous but still subservient to the 
golds and rubies. Was this the influence of Leon? 

However, I was mostly thinking of how Leon would 
compare with the stained glass glories of the cathedrals 
of France and England. I had just come from France. 


OC): a day in 1937 I was busy at the studio des- 
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Wittet, D.Art 


Could Leon possibly rival in any respect that holy of 
holies of stained glass, Chartres? Just the week before I 
had stepped, as it were, into heaven when the great main 
portal at the west end of Chartres was opened wide and 
everywhere one glory after another revealed itself as I 
slowly made my way down the nave, past chapel after 
chapel of crescendoing beauty until at last I stood before 
La Belle Verriere. Feeling that nothing could be more 
wonderful, I had then turned and gone toward the en- 
trance again and looked up and beheld in the west end 
glass of such beauty that I was as one transfixed. I had 
undergone a similar thrilling experience on entering into 
the apse of Bourges Cathedral at the close of day, expos- 
ing myself to a richness and intensity of color I doubt 
could be anywhere else obtained. 

And Le Mans! I wondered how the people of the 
thirteenth century felt about the glass in their cathedral, 
with its bold splashy use of colors, completely freed from 
the traditional forms, patterns, and coloring of most of 
the thirteenth century glass. Did they denounce the 
craftsmen as modern and unholy men? 

I had also seen fine contemporary work in France (not 
so much the well publicized church by Assy which I felt 
was more a museum for stained glass than a church for 
worship and praise of the Almighty), but glorious mod- 
ern glass like that in the Basilica of Saint Therese at 
Lisieux. 

Now, to have come from all this to Leon! But,—no 
more thinking and dreaming,—the gates are opening. I 
rush in, looking eagerly towards the great apse. There, 
right in the center, my eye is held by a most unattractive, 
“made-up” window running up into the triforium, of 
dreadful glass with naturalistic figures, light, and garish. 
Turning away I find myself confronted with wretched 
nave aisle windows of a late ornamental treatment of 
scroll and leaf pattern, each different and each one worse 
than the one before. What is this? Am I in the wrong 
place? Is it a joke? I am furious. Then I remember 
that I am in God’s house, I say my prayers, pull myself 
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together and really start to examine the windows with 
care. 


The Tremendous Beauty? 


Going up into the apse I find that, except for the un- 
fortunate window in the center and the unpleasant glass 
in the triforium, there is here the most wonderful glass 
in any apse in any cathedral. If only the complete origi- 
nal center window could be there, what an effect! True, 
the medallions in the central apse window may be some 
of the earliest glass made for the cathedral, possibly 
by Leon’s first stained glass artist, (quite appropriately 
an Adam, Adam Arnol, circa 1263) ; still they are badly 
placed, badly mounted in an incongruous background 
“fill,” and badly framed in a discordant yellow-red bor- 
der. 

Before long the tremendous beauty of the windows in 
the apse so filled my eyes and mind as to blot out every- 
thing else. Going over the whole cathedral slowly, blot- 
ting out the bad by this same process of elimination, I 
soon found glorious glass in the clerestories. As I wrote 
to Washington’s Dean Sayre afterwards, looking at the 
good and the bad of Leon brought to mind the words 
of the old nursery rhyme about the little girl with the 
curl right in the middle of her forehead, . . . . “when she 
was good, she was very, very good, but when she was 


bad she was horrid.” 


The glass at Leon is different from the medieval 


French glass with its predominance of medallion win- 
dows. It does resemble the symphony of color of the 
French glass, but is considerably warmer in tone. While 
this is due to an almost complete absence of whites and 
a greater use of golds than in the French glass, this in 
itself did not seem enough to make the difference in the 
overall effect. It was baffling, this rich warm glow emitted 
by the windows. Just about deciding that it was probably 
due to the climate and sun of this part of the world, 1 
went outside to warm my chilled bones and took a look 
at the Brother Sun of Leon. Though wonderfully warm 
and intense, I found him not much different from the 
sun back home. Then I looked at the exterior of the 


Cathedral and, lo and behold, I think I found the an- 


swer! 


Leon’s Secret? 


The patina on the exterior of the windows was not the 
cold grey patina found on the windows in France and 
England, but almost an ochre color, and much heavier 


The glory of Leon Cathedral’s glass cannot be caught by the 

ordinary camera, but this view of the apse clerestory windows 

to the left of center, gives some idea of the expanse and 
majesty of the famous Spanish cathedral’s beauty. 


than other patinas I had seen. In fact, it was so heavy as 
to make some of the glass in the windows black, while the 
greater part of some of the transept windows is opaque. 
It almost seemed as if the warm color of the exterior 
stone work had, with passing centuries, washed down and 
united with the usual patina to form an amber opaque 
layer or plating on the glass. Such an explanation will 
probably shock the scientific mind, but is the only one 
that seems logical to me. 


There were two Spanish-speaking factotums in charge 
of the cathedral, and our means of communication was a 
great deal of talk (each in our own language, not mu- 
tually understood), combined with an elaborate system 
of gesticulations and drawing-on-paper at which we be- 
came, in time, most proficient. In the beginning they 
pointed to signs reading, “No visitors except 10 to 12 
and 2 to 4,” and stood in front of my camera when I 
tried to take pictures. But I am glad to say that it 
wasn’t long before they were giving me the run of the 
cathedral from dawn to sunset, actually helping to take 
pictures, and letting me climb to places that would have 
been unsafe for a structural steel worker. Standing high 
in the apse, on a tiny ledge innocent of guard rails, I 
found the stained glass breathtaking in more ways than 
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one but, aside from ruining a suit of clothes, the precari- 
ous perch did offer opportunities for wonderful color 
shots and a close study of the glass. 

It was well worth all the trouble, as I was most fortu- 
nate in getting a number of exceptionally successful color 
slides with my faithful camera. This has made it possi- 
ble, with my other color records and notes, to relive the 
visit over and over again, and to study in detail the 
glories of Leon. Whereas in Chartres I always come 
back to that greatest of all windows, the Jesse Tree, so 
in reviewing Leon I always come back to gaze in rapture 
at the two-lancet apse clerestory just to left of center. It 
contains four oversize figures, three on blue back- 
grounds; at the top left, a figure in a gorgeous ruby robe 
and king sized ruby nimbus, holding a great blue book, 
flanked at the top of the right lancet by a blue figure 
with a red book and tremendous green nimbus; below, to 
the left, is a stunning gold-clothed figure with an aqua- 
marine undergarment, while to the right, is a glorious 
deep blue figure (Daniel, I believe) and here the back- 
ground goes ruby. All these vast masses of color are so 
balanced as to produce one of the most powerful color 
effects ever obtained in glass. Even if there were not 736 
other windows to behold, just to see this one window 
would be worth a trip to Leon. 

Bracque says, “Progress in art consists not in widen- 
ing its boundaries but in knowing them better.” What 
knowledge does one get from a trip like this, and how 
does it relate itself to Washington Cathedral? As I ap- 
praise the trip I have an overwhelming respect for the 
power of pure color, especially when used in bold masses, 
like the music of Bach,—full throated, joyous, yet de- 
vout. However, my greatest lesson was not in Leon, nor 
even in Chartres, but in the Cathedral at Reims and in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame of Paris. At Reims there 
is some fine medieval glass that escaped the bombing of 
two World Wars, and also excellent modern windows 
executed by Mr. Simon; that is, they would be excellent 
if they were in a cathedral or church away from the old 
glass. Juxtaposed to the medieval they seem to fall flat. 
Why is this? 

I believe I discovered the answer in Mr. Simon’s 
studio, where new windows were being executed by put- 
ting up panels of the early glass and conscientiously 
copying them, but somehow in the process the spark was 
lost that made the original live.* 


“This was unfortunate, because I saw excellent windows by Mr. 
Simon in other churches. Furthermore, I feel that the great transept 
window being given to Reims Cathedral by the Association of Wine 
Merchants, depicting the history of the grape from the earliest 
Biblical times, is going to be an outstanding window because Mr. 
Simon is working in an uninhibited contemporary manner. 
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An impression of Leon Cathedral’s age and beauty can be 
gained from this picture of the west entrances. 


On the contrary, in Notre Dame of Paris which I 
visited both at the beginning and the end of my trip, I 


was completely captivated by and amazed at the success- 


ful way a new series of clerestory windows is being car- 


ried out. Here, close to the great and glorious rose win- 
dows, are they trying to make thirteenth century replicas 
in the clerestories? Not at all. Different contemporary 
stained glass artists have been commissioned, each to do 
a clerestory, the only request being that the window must 
live happily with its ancestors. Windows have been in 
and out,—testing, studying, changing. Only one has 
been approved, the St. Marcel and St. Genevieve window 
by J. Le Chevallier. The figures, the ornament, the 
coloring, nothing is in any way traditional. Yet Mr. Le 
Chevallier has produced lines, shapes and colors which, 
combined with God’s sunlight, express and «arouse in 
even the most insensitive and aesthetically unaware ob- 
server a feeling of the glorious joining of hands of the 
old and new, stained glass that thrills without offending 
the most ardent worshipper of the medieval. 

This is the knowledge that the present day artist in 


stained glass must somehow acquire, that rare feat of 


being original without affectation. 





Emperors Visit to Washington Cathedral 
Symbolizes Brotherhood of All Christians 


REATLY enriching the Cathedral’s traditional 
G expression of Christian brotherhood and adding 

an impressive chapter to its history was the visit 
in May of Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia and 
titualar head of the Ethiopian branch of the Coptic 
Orthodox Church, wherein his title is “Conquering Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah, Elect of God.” 


The Bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
and the Dean of the Cathedral, the Very Rev. Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., both took part in the special service held 
in the Cathedral for the Emperor and his retinue. Upon 
entering the Cathedral the Emperor presented to Bishop 
Dun a solid gold processional cross mounted on a solid 
gold handle. It was immediately incorporated in the 
procession of clergy and choir which was being led by 
a crucifer who bore the silver and gold cross given to the 
Cathedral by His Majesty shortly after his coronation 
in 1930. 

The brief service was televised by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The choir entered the great choir chant- 
ing the Fifteenth Psalm and the Emperor was escorted 
to the cathedra by Bishop Dun who asked special bless- 
ing for Haile Selassie and his country. Following an 
anthem and benediction, the Emperor toured the 
Cathedral with Bishop Dun and Dean Sayre before 
going to the Bishops Garden to plant a “Peace” rose as 
a living expression of the “world peace” theme of his 
mission to the Western Hemisphere. 

In his Rogation Sunday sermon, delivered the Sunday 
before the Emperor’s visit, Dean Sayre spoke of the 
custom of praying that the planted seeds may bring 
forth a good harvest, and went on to refer to the forth- 
coming visit in these words: “When we plant the seeds 
of any good and faithful thing God will bring forth the 
fruit in His season. Here and there in this world of 
tribulation and fearfulness and misunderstanding are hid 
the means of His overcoming it. If it is sown in faith, 
the tree will grow. And since we are not farmers, we 
may think of our tree as the sign of peace and healing 
and truth, which God also means to lift up in the world. 

“That this thing is no dream but does indeed recur in 


the rich experience of the church is illustrated, curiously 
enough, by the forthcoming visit of Haile Selassie, Lion 
of Judah, Emperor of Ethiopia. In him is seen God’s 
handiwork in history. 7 

“Long, long ago was a tiny seed planted. The Bible 
itself, in the Book of Acts, records how Philip, one of 
the disciples, was on his way to Gaza, in the Southern 
desert. ‘And he arose and went: and behold, a man of 


Ethiopia . .. . of great authority under Candace queen 
(Continued on page 35) 


Speiser Photo 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, accompanied by members 

of his party who visited Washington Cathedral with him for a 

special service conducted by the Bishop of Washington, plants 

a “Peace” rosebush in the Bishops Garden. Bishop Dun is at 

the right and the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean of the 
Cathedral, can be seen at the far left. 





Saint of the Farmer Folk 


By Dorotny L. PILLsBurY 


ESS than half a century after sails on the frail 
L barks of Columbus had disappeared over the 

horizon, Spanish Conquistadores were moving up 
the river ways of what is now New Mexico. Ripples of 
Spanish colonization followed through the years until all 
were driven out by the Pueblo Indian Revolt of 1680. 
But a dozen years later the Spanish returned to rebuild 
their desecrated churches and their ruined villages. 


Museum of New Mexico Photo 

Painting on a wood panel, known as a retablo, of St. Isidore. 

the farmer, by an anonymous artist of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


It was not only Spanish colonists who moved into 
this high lovely mesa land. The Spanish brought with 
them heavenly settlers—their dear familiars, the saints 
of mediaeval Spain. Here those lovable Spanish saints 
have remained through the centuries and under four 
flags until this very day. They were the kind of saints 
who knew a lonely woman’s need for comfort and a 
desperate farmer’s need for rain. After all, they had 
been pioneers, themselves. 

As many of these Spanish colonists were farmer folk 
and have remained so to the present day, one of the most 
beloved of the heavenly population was San Ysidro 
Labrador, St. Isidor the farmer. At first San Ysidro 
lived only in the hearts of these transplanted farmer 
folk from old Spain. They had no pictures or statues 
of him. 

Some of the colonists had come by high-prowed gal- 
leon from Spain to Mexico. From there they had come 
on horse or mule back over a thousand miles of cactus- 
spiked, often waterless desert beset by hostile Indians. 
Some of their meager equipment came creaking over the 
desert wastes in little two-wheeled wooden carts-carretas. 
The wheels of the carretas were made of heavy solid 
wood and they squeaked dolefully along the perilous 
miles. There was little room in them to bring pictures 
or statues of even the most beloved saints. 

Later, once a year, sometimes twice or so, a pack train 
arrived from Mexico over the Jornada del Muerto— 
the Journey of Death as the old trail had been named. 
The pack train brought in some equipment and embel- 
lishments for stark adobe churches and tiny chapels and 
homes on lonely ranches. But there were never enough 
pictures or statues of the saints for these beleaguered 
Spanish colonists who for long hard years were to keep 
their tiny flame of European culture alive in an Indian 
world. 

To meet this great need for pictures and statues of 
the beloved saints there came into being an art which 
has since been called the most indigenous of all arts in 
this country, the art of the santeros—saint makers. The 
only exception is the art of the Indian. 

















































Museum of New Mexico photo 





Bulto, or image in the round, of San Ysidro Labrador, patron 
saint of farmers. The unknown artist is believed to have worked 
about 1830-50. 







About 1750 santeros began to appear in Spanish settle- 





ments. They wandered from village to village selling 
the saints they had made and taking orders for others. 
If the saint was painted on a prepared pine or cotton- 
wood board, it was called a retablo. If it was a statue 
carved out in the round from soft pieces of wood, it 
was called a bulto. When Mexico broke loose from 
Spain in mid nineteenth century, pack trains from 
Mexico came less and less frequently. The descendants 
of Spanish colonists were practically stranded in their 













high mesa world. For this reason, the art of the saint 
makers came to be more and more in demand. 
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The saint makers had no training in academic art, no 
paints, no canvas, no sculptor’s tools. Their models were 
old engravings in the priests’ books, a framed oil or 
print in the village church. For a canvas they used 
hand-hewn boards or hide. For pigments they used 
charcoal, iron ochre, local clays, and dyes made from 
tree bark, flowers, and shrubs. Their paint brushes were 
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made of yucca fiber, a feather, or piece of chewed willow 
stick. 

Out of such local materials and a great need were 
formed the pictures and statues of New Mexico’s version 
of the saints. When Bishop Lamy came to take over his 
vast diocese, now under the American flag, he is said 
to have ordered that the indigenous saints be destroyed 
and plaster saints such as he had known in his beloved 
France, he substituted. Many were destroyed, but many 
remained in this vast, thinly populated country. They 
may still be seen in the Santuario of Chimayo, in the 
ancient church in Trampas and in Santa Cruz and other 
similar old churches. Others are cherished in private 
and public collections. The art of the saint makers 
which once comforted lonely Spanish colonists is now 
looked upon with respect by the critics. 

Among these cherished expressions of the great need 
felt by Spanish colonists in New Mexico, San Ysidro is 
one of the most appealing. He, too, was Spanish born 
in a poor family near Madrid just after the beginning 
of the twelfth century. Like most of the colonists he 
could neither read nor write. He worked in the fields 
on the estate of a rich neighbor. He rose at dawn and 
prayed before going to work and gave nearly all he 
made to the poor. While his hands held the plow, he 
talked with God and his guardian angel. A fellow 
worker reported to the estate owner that Ysidro was not 
attending to work because he was always praying. The 
employer went to observe his workman. Ysidro was in- 
deed praying. But an angel was guiding the plow! 

As was the custom of New Mexican santeros, a saint 
being so great a being, is made taller than anything 
else in the picture. In most pictures, San Ysidro is 
taller than his oxen and taller than the angel. He wears 
a long military jacket decorated with yellow painted 
frog braiding, knee breeches, and leggings. 

His oxen have a bovine charm and could not be con- 
fused with other animals. Sometimes the angel has no 
wings. This was probably done so that village women 
could present the angel with little hand-made dresses 
and wings would not accomodate themselves to fitted 
clothing. Neither the saint, the angel, nor the oxen seem 
to look at one another. They all mediate on space with 
something of the profound absorption seen in some 
Egyptian carvings. 

There is an old saying in New Mexico that the saints 
had it in mind to make themselves at home here as early 
as 1287. That they have done so is attested by many 
a towering San Ysidro whose ankel obligingly spreads no 
wings so that village-made dresses may be slipped on 
and off with ease. 





Christ Church Cathedral, Indianapolis 


By THe Very Rev. JOHN P. Craine, D.D., Dean 


ISTORIC Christ Church in downtown Indianap- 

olis, located on Monument Circle which forms 

the hub of this planned city, becomes the Cathe- 
dral Church of the Diocese of Indianapolis at an insti- 
tution service Sunday, October 10, 1954. Technically, 
of course, it will be a pro-cathedral because it remains a 
parish church, but this step, which was requested by the 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Richard A. Kirchhoffer, D.D., and 
approved by the Convention of the Diocese and the 
Christ Church Vestry, is nevertheless a most strategic 
and symbolic one for the city and the diocese. 


It is strategic because of the character and location of 
the city in relation to the state of Indiana. Like most 
states pioneered and added to the Union, there was 
considerable contention within the state amongst the 
new communities for the honor of serving as the new 
state capital. Finally, in 1823, it was decided that a new 
location must be determined for this site, and so a spot 
was selected which was, as far as could be determined, 
exactly at the geographical heart of the state. There 
was a tiny settlement near this spot called the Fall Creek 
Settlement. At the spot a circle was marked out with 
four streets radiating north, south, east, and west. A 
city a mile square was laid out by the same architect who 
designed the street plan for the national capital, Wash- 
ington. The north and south street was named Meridian 
because it exactly bisected the state, being equi-distant 
from Illinois and Ohio. The state capitol was located a 
block to the west and the Circle itself was originally 
intended to be the location for the governor’s mansion. 
This never came to pass and later on the famed monu- 
ment which is at the heart of the city was erected there. 
A small community began, and it soon grew to be the 
largest city in the state, with a population in the metro- 
politan area today exceeding the half-million mark. 
Indianapolis has always been the center for the business 
and political life of Indiana, and annually attracts pil- 
grimages of school children and others from all over 
the state. The city has remained constant through the 
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years in its determination to preserve and improve its 
downtown area, and today every bit of the transporta- 
tion of Indianapolis comes to within a block of what is 
now known as simply “The Circle.” Since the center 
of population of the United States has for more than 
forty years remained on lines north-south and east-west 
within one hundred miles of Indianapolis, the city has 
appropriated to itself the title of “Crossroads of Amer- 
ica.” So it is at the heart of this city and state that 
Christ Church is located. 

The history of Christ Church Parish covers a period 
of time almost coincident with Indianapolis itself. There 
are records of the activities of missionary clergy here 
almost as early as 1823 and for a period the Rev. 
Melancthon Hoyt had resided here as a missionary, but 
no record of his work is to be found. Finally on Inde- 
pendence Day in 1837 the Rev. J. B. Britton reached the 
little “capital in the wilderness,” and twelve days later 
a small band of Church folk interested in the establish- 
ment of a church in the community had entered into 
formal organization. The movement for the organiza- 
tion of Christ Church was begun in April, 1837. In 
point of time it was therefore the fifth of the religious 
bodies of the city to begin formal work here. On July 
13 of that same year the parish of Christ Church was 
formally organized and on August 21 elected its first 
vestry. Bishop Jackson Kemper, whose jurisdiction in- 
cluded besides Indiana the whole Missouri territory ex- 
tending up through Minnesota, came two weeks later 
and administered Confirmation to four candidates. 
Bishop Kemper had begun his work only two years 
before and in this year had already planted many of the 
congregations which still form the nucleus of the Dio- 
cese of Indianapolis. 


Early Beginnings 
The Diocese of Indiana was constituted in 1838 and 


in Mr. Britton’s first report to the diocesan convention 
he stated that there were four communicants in the 
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town, two in the country. Two years later he reported 
33 communicants. It was surely a work of faith to begin 
the erection of a house of worship almost without delay. 
The cornerstone was placed on May 7, 1838 by Bishop 
Kemper, assisted by the Masonic Order; the first service 
was held on November 18, and the church was conse- 
crated on December 16 of the same year. The church 
was practically paid for in the two years following, for 
in 1840 the rector reported it nearly free from debt. It 
was a frame structure with a steeple and a cornerstone, 
first to be laid anywhere in Indiana. Deposited in the 
cornerstone were the first silver coins of the dime and 


Christ Church Cathedral lies at the heart of the capital and see city, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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half-dime denomination seen in Indianapolis. They were 
donated by a local jeweler, just returned from a business 
trip in the east. 

When we remember that 1837 was a year of serious 
financial crash, and that the country had not recovered 
from it in 1838; when we think of the small number of 
adherents and recall that the population of the city was 
probably less than 2,500 (the 1840 population was 
2,692) , we must recognize the zeal and liberality of these 
early Churchmen. In addition to this, the rector’s wife 
established an Academy for Young Women known as 
St. Mary’s Seminary which survived for many years and 

was established on the lot 
immediately north of the 


church building. 


Referring to the first 
church building, Holloway, 
in his “History of Indian- 
apolis” says: “This church 
was a plain, but neatly fin- 
ished and strongly built 
Gothic edifice of wood, 
which, while it made no 
pretensions to architectural 
beauty, was very far supe- 
rior to any house of wor- 
ship then erected in the 
place, and undoubtedly gave 
impulse to the building of 
other places by the several 
denominations, as its succes- 
sor, the present beautiful 
Christ Church, did again 
twenty years later. Strange 
as it may seem in these days 
of architectural taste, it was 
even considered to be the 
handsomest church in In- 
diana; and many letters were 
received from various parts 
of the state requesting 
drawings of the ‘spire,’ as it 
was called, the said spire 
being merely a belfry stuck 
upon the front gable of the 
church.” 

The building was used 
until 1857, when it was sold 
to a Negro congregation and 
removed to a new location, 
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where it was subsequently burned, apparently by incen- 
diaries. The only reason for selling and moving was to 
make room for a bigger and better Christ Church on 
the same site. At this time there were four churches on 
the Circle and we labor this point of the site because the 
Episcopalians are the only group in Indianapolis who 
still worship on the site of their first church. Others 
moved away from the heart of the city and state. 

The present church building, begun in 1857, was also 
a work of faith. The population of the city at the time 
was little over 15,000, probably, as the census of 1860 
gives it 18,611, and it was a period of prosperity and 
growth. The taxable property in the city was not over 
ten million dollars; the number of communicants was 
but 164, and the income of the parish for ordinary ex- 
penses about $1,000. Yet there was no hesitation in 
beginning a work which would seem worthy of our 
efforts today. The Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Talbot, after- 
ward bishop, was the inspiring mover in this enterprise. 
and he was nobly seconded by the parish. In his report 
later, he remarks: “If liberality in gifts to God and His 
Church be indication of an earnest Christian life, it is 
surely not entirely wanting here.” And at the same con- 
vention the Rt. Rev. George Upfold (1849-1872) thus 
expressed himself: “All praise is due to the rector of 
the parish, under whose personal superintendence the 
work has been done and thoroughly done. . . . The ex- 
pense has been defrayed by the liberal contributions of 
the congregation, and to a considerable extent by the 
ladies of the parish, and without soliciting contributions 
from abroad. . . . The imposing structure speaks for 
itself, and the elegant simplicity of design and finish, 
and its eminent adaptation to the hallowed purpose of 
its erection, the worship of God in the beauty of holi- 
ness, is patent to all observers.” 


Early English Gothic 


The parish engaged William Tinsley, an architect 
who had only recently come to the middle west directly 
from Ireland, to design the new structure. Their choice 
was indeed a happy one, as Mr. Tinsley’s work became 
renowned and he became one of the distinguished archi- 
tects of this age. A recently published biography of this 
man, entitled “Victorian Architect,” has this to say 
about Tinsley’s work on Christ Church: “Christ Church 
is, in effect, a transplanted Early English Gothic parish 
church. The plan is cruciform with the traditional orien- 
tation placing the sanctuary at the east end with the 
principal facade to the west. The graceful tower with 
its octagonal spire rises from the right or south corner 
of the west front. The facade and transept ends are 
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The parish church which has become the 
diocese of Indianapolis. 


cathedral of the 


pierced by tall, narrow lancetlike windows, and framed 
in each gable is a bull’s eye with trefoil cusping. 

“The exterior surface is rough-textured, almost rubble 
limestone with cut stone quoins and buttresses. The 
peaked roof is supported by a system of beams and 
trusses that give a fine, virile pattern to the interior of 
the church though the effect tends to be overpowering 
at the crossing. The wooden members spring from 
stone corbels, a favorite Tinsley device. 

“Christ Church, which would be so much at home in 
rural England, stands at one of the busiest intersections 
of today’s downtown Indianapolis and is surrounded by 
towering modern business buildings, but its dignity is so 
assured and its proportions so satisfying that it loses 
nothing through being in this man-made canyon. It is 
the steel-and-concrete giants that look uncomfortable in 
the juxtaposition.” 

Services were held in the old Statehouse during the 
construction of the new building. The Diocesan Con- 
vention of 1859 met in the new church, which however 
was not fully completed until the following year. A set 
of nine bells was added in this same year and placed in 
the cupola. An old diary declares that the bells arrived 
on May 30, and the full chimes were heard for the 
first time on September 14. These bells became quite a 
part of the city’s life, being played not only for church 
services but also for civic occasions, and leading during 
the war years to the eventual resignation of the then 
rector, because of their sounding out the news of a Con- 


federate victory. The present graceful spire and the 
14-foot high finial with the Chi-Rho emblem, given by 
the Church School children, were added in 1869. The 
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rectory was at this time next to the church on the Circle 
and apparently remained so until 1900 when it was sold 
and some of the space used for the enlargement of the 
chancel. A rather complete renovation, with the instal- 
lation of the present windows, was made in this year. 
In 1929 the present parish house underneath the church 
was an engineering phenonenon of the day in its addi- 
tion. A complete renovation of the interior of the build- 
ing, along with a thorough-going structural inspection 
and strengthening of the entire plant inside and out, has 
been underway since last August and will be completed 
in time for the Cathedral Institution Service. 


The cost of the present renovation when completed 
will exceed a quarter of a million dollars, all of which 
has been raised by the congregation of Christ Church. 
It includes, in addition to the greatly needed structural 
and engineering changes and the redecoration, which 
will make the building of so much greater use for the 
life of the congregation, the addition of a new Moller 
organ and a splendid Schulmerich Carillon of both the 
English and Flemish bells. The congregation, which 
now numbers more than 1,200 baptized members, is 
served by four services each Sunday morning — celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion at 8 and 12:15, a Family 
Service at 9:30 followed by Church School classes to 
serve the more than 350 enrollment, and a sung service 
at 11 o'clock with the well-trained choir of fifty men 
and boys under the direction of Robert Hobbs. Daily 
services begun a few years ago are finding ever increas- 
ing attendance, and since the doors of Christ Church 
are always open, a great number of spiritual wayfarers 
come in all through the day for moments of prayer and 
meditation. The parish house, with its fine kitchen 
providing cafeteria food service, serves an increasing 


number of organizations and people throughout the 
week. 


Cathedral Status 


Christ Church seems peculiarly fitted to fulfill this 
tole as the cathedral church of the diocese. The diocese 
has been without a cathedral church for the past five 
years, two other parish churches having served in this 
capacity at times during the history of the diocese. First 
of all, it definitely belongs to people of all walks of life 
in Indianapolis—they are concerned with its continuance 
just as it is, nestled among the tall buildings of the 
downtown area. They are interested in its affairs and 
seemingly a majority of them in their lifetime find their 
way within its doors. Then again the congregation itself 


has within the past few years become increasingly aware 


of its destiny. The church seats only 450 people and 
s.nce it is impossible to increase the size of the building 
without changing its character completely, the congre- 
gation is committed to the policy of planting new mis- 
sions in areas where the church has been weak. 
Cathedrals began when bishops went forth into pagan 
lands with groups of clergy. They would choose a cen- 
tral location, there pitch a tent, and raise up an altar in 
it. There the bishop and his clergy would keep their 
Rule (Canon) of life by reading the daily offices to- 
gether. His chair, or cathedra, was there and from that 
spot clerzy, who were called canons, would go forth to 


Looking toward the sanctuary, Christ Church Cathedral, 
Diocese of Indianapolis. 


preach and teach and baptize. As they thus gained 
converts in little groups they might be detached from 
the cathedral staff and made vicars of the little flocks, 
thus representing the bishop. He must then add other 
canons to replace them. Somewhat in this fashion 
dioceses grew. 

Cities very often grew around the original and tiny 
cathedral. It discarded its tent, replacing it with mag- 
nificent and often massive buildings. Sometimes it for- 


got its role as a spreading place for the Faith because 
(Continued on page 34) 





St. Peters Lutheran Cathedral, Kremen, Germany 


By FRANKLYN Morris 


ANDLES glimmered on the high altar of old St. 

Peter’s Cathedral while devoted citizens thronged 

the square outside in Rome on Christmas Day in 
the year 800 as the pope, amid great splendor, made 
Charles emperor of the vast Holy Roman Empire. 
Shortly before this great event Charlemagne had begun 
to build his own St. Peter’s, for it was toward the end 
of the eighth century that the first building of the pres- 
ent Cathedral of Bremen, dedicated to St. Peter, was 
erected. Willehad became Bishop of Bremen and of the 
Saxons whom Charles, the magnanimous Christian king, 
had converted to the faith — though not without spill- 
ing Saxon blood. The “blubad” (bloodbath) of the 
stubborn heathen is still not forgotten. The famous St. 
Ansgar, “Apostle to the North,” later became Arch- 
bishop of Bremen-Hamburg. Today the “Bremer Dom” 
(Cathedral of Bremen) is one of the loveliest Lutheran 
cathedrals in all Europe. 


St. Peter’s, Bremen, faces on Rathaus Square, named for the 
ancient civic building at left center. 
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The first church, a wooden structure, burned down a 
short time after it was built, and was replaced by a stone 
building which shared the same fate in 1043. A majestic 
third church was completed before 1100 by Adalbert 
von Bremen, ambitious archbishop who wished to make 
Bremen “The Rome of the North.” His political con. 
nections with the German emperors Henry III and 
Henry IV greatly assisted these plans. 


An interesting architectural feature of this historic 
shrine of northern Christianity is the northern cleres- 
tory aisle, which, unlike its southern twin, is as high as 
the roof of the nave. This came about as a result of a 
sixteenth century alteration, and it is thought that the 
other aisle was planned to follow this pattern also. 
However, the Protestant Reformation intervened, chang- 
ing the course of the cathedral’s architectural as well as 
religious history. In 1522 the first Protestant sermon 
was delivered in Bremen, and in the same year all the 
churches of Bremen except the cathedral became Protes- 
tant. The bishop did not wish to become Lutheran, 
though nearly all the citizens adopted Father Martin 
Luther’s new “heresy,” and the cathedral found itself 
to be a church without members while the bishop found 
himself without any people in his see. The city of 
Bremen was not unhappy about this development, as for 
long years there had been competition between the rich 
church and the rich merchants of this wealthy seaport 
city. The Hanseatic businessmen objected to a steady 
flow of German money Rome-ward. 


The Statue of Roland 


Bremen had always been an independent city, directly 
under the jurisdiction of the Emperor rather than under 
rule of a duke or other noble. A token of this liberty 
is the statue of Roland, the hero of the famed “Chanson 
de Roland” legend. This monumental statue was erected 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, at the same 
time the beautiful and famous Rathaus (town hall) was 
built nearby. Roland’s face is directed toward the cathe- 
dral across the square, and to the citizens of Bremen is 
a symbol of freedom from tyranny. There is a legend 
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The Baptistery, Bremen Cathedral 


that if this statue of Roland is destroyed, another will 
be found in the Ratskeller (basement of the town hall) , 
the famous home of excellent wines. The Roland statue, 
unlike other works of art and monuments, was not 
hidden or protected during World War II, but main- 
tained his faithful vigil over the city from within an 
elaborate shelter throughout the seige of bombing. 
After the last priests left Bremen, the cathedral fell 
into disuse and disrepair. After the Thirty Years’ War, 
it went to the Swedish and later, after 1700, it passed to 
the court of Hanover in England. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the cathedral was the only 
Lutheran church in Bremen, for all the others had be- 
come Reformed. Only at the end of the last century 
did citizens begin to care for the fabric of this historic 
and artistic old church. The two western towers, which 
are over 300 feet tall, were rebuilt in 1888, and many 
old pictures on the interior walls were discovered. The 
Second World War again brought destruction. All the 
windows were destroyed, and there was damage to the 
cathedral’s two organs and some arches. Since 1951, 
however, regular services have been conducted. 
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A true relic of the days of Romanesque times is the 
tub-shaped font, dating from 1220, in its baptistery 
niche in the south aisle. This interesting font, still in 
use today, is supported by four figures of men riding 
lions. The relief designs on the font itself portray St. 
Paul with book and sword, St. Peter with his keys, and 
Our Lord with a flag of victory. Some highly carved 
pew ends from 1400 and an oil painting of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi are also in the baptistery. 


Mummies in the Crypt 


One unique feature of this cathedral, possibly un- 
paralleled in any other, are the mummies to be found 
in the crypt (almost reminiscent of Egyptian times). 
They are the bodies, in a complete state of preservation, 
of various persons from the dim past, found in the “blei- 
keller” adjoining one of the rooms of the crypt. Among 
the inventory of bodies there are: a man who died in a 
fall while repairing one of the towers, 1450; the Lady 
Stanhope of London, who died in 1590; a student who 
died in a duel in 1705; an English major who died in 
1735; and a Swedish noble lady who died in 1650. 
Some preserved poultry is also hanging from the ceiling 
of this room, which is just south and below the altar. It 
is thought that some lead, stored in a nearby portion of 
the crypt during reparations to the roof, caused the 
bodies to become so well embalmed (blei:lead). How- 
ever, the very dry air of this part of the church may 
account for the strange phenomenon. The mummies 
were first discovered at the end of the eighteenth century 
when some coffins were placed in this room during a 


funeral. 


(Continued on page 37) 


Mummies lie in royal and noble caskets in one of the crypts of 


Bremen Cathedral. 





A Consideration of English Facades and Plans 
—lts Application to the Cathedral at Wells 


By Janet Buck 


OME ASPECTS which differentiate English cathe- 
drals in general from the great French Gothic ones 

are silhouette, plan, and setting. The French sky- 
line, with its ship-like structure, mighty facade, and 
dainty aspiring fleche rising above a jumble of city 
buildings, is a far cry from the English cathedral sky- 
line with its tremendous crossing-tower, its several other 
towers at west, east, or both, its salient transepts, and its 
setting of wide greensward. This difference can be 
explained by considering the needs of the two societies. 
William the Conqueror’s placing of Norman bishops, 
as abbot-bishops, in the existing English monastic estab- 
ments had an effect on architecture, as well as being the 
fine stroke of what we would now call “culture-fusion” 
that it was: it gave the English cathedrals a set of 
requirements which were in contrast to the needs of the 
French cathedrals, where the bishop’s flock were lay 


burghers. It can be seen that in France, since all entered 
at the west portals, it was good to emphasize those 
portals. Furthermore, there was no reason why secular 
buildings should not be built close to the body of the 
cathedral; and a slender tall fleche was enough to mark 
the crossing. But in England the congregation was both 
lay and monastic. The religious entered their church 
from their cloister, and looked at it continually from all 
angles. There was reason to have the large greensward 
setting on a plot of ground such as a monastic commu- 
nity requires. 

The French cathedral provided a unity for bishop 
and burghers in a single nave with relatively non-salient 
transepts. But the original English abbot-bishop had 
two considerable groups regularly worshipping — the 
burghers, and the monks who had withdrawn from the 


life of the town. Hence a very long, large choir was 


The West Front, Wells Cathedral 
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provided, heavily screened from the nave. Aisles, im- 
portant in both French and English cathedrals because 
of the unquenchable liking of the Christian for his 
Christian procession, were truly vital in the English 
cathedral because the doubly-hidden sanctuary made the 
procession a burgher’s only way to have more than a 
glimpse of the colors and vestments of the ritual. A 
large transept allows a longer-lasting procession; and the 
Cluny-type transepts were a good solution to the English 
problem of monks and laymen, a solution which per- 
sisted after the congregation had changed into chapter 
and laymen. The larger west transept, for laity to see, 
was related in size to the nave; the smaller east transept, 
for monks and later for chapter, was related in size to 
the choir. 

The reasoning just outlined is based on that given by 
Prior in “The Cathedral Builders in England,” and 
seems essential to any consideration of the English 
cathedrals, both for appreciating their good points and 
for understanding their otherwise puzzling differences 
from the French. Looking at Salisbury and Wells, for 
example, it appears that the French had a grasp of the 
meaningful use of light and shade on a grand scale, in a 
facade, that the English simply lacked. The English 
west fronts, with their rather flat over-all quality and 
“mouse hole” portals, look somehow faceless in spite of 
profuse ornamentation. They seem too wide, and appear 
not to fit the buildings they veil. It is helpful to realize 
that facades were not so wel! understood by the English 
because they needed less emphasis, not being almost the 
only visible heralds of the whole, as were the French 
facades. It is certainly true that no French cathedral 
exterior is, except for its west front, as constantly fasci- 
nating to the eye as was Cluny III (the great abbey 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul at Cluny, France) with 
its depths, heights, and saliences of apses, transepts, and 
towers. It was the British cathedral, with its strain of 
original monasticism, that carried on Cluny’s theme of 
an over-all exterior interest meant to be lived with and 
to satisfy the cloistered eye. The touchstone of this 
interpretation has enabled me to appreciate both the 
English and the French cathedrals without continually 
falling into comparisons in favor of the French. 


Wells Cathedral 


As an example of the English motives and achieve- 
ments just described, Wells Cathedral is illuminating. 


Every exterior aspect of its slender nave, great crossing 
tower, and salient transepts, makes a new composition. 
It is not one of the largest English cathedrals; the fea- 
tures that make it famous are its completeness as a 
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church community and its wealth of good early Gothic 
statuary. Wells lies in southwest England, south of 
Bristol Channel, in that geographical ridge running 
north and south in England where good building stone 
is abundant — “the line of masonry and sculpture.” 
Wells’ west front had originally the large number of 
over 300 statues, more than half of them life size or 
over. These, and the great broad facade which presents 
them, are of the cream of English early Gothic work. 
The brownish color of the Doulting stone of which the 
church is built and the statues made, has been criticized; 
but in the case of the statuary it should be remembered 
that it was all originally colored, and the facade once 
presented its huge picture in colors of gold, purple, red, 


and blue. 


The community of Wells contains church, chapter 
house, cloister, library, bishop’s palace walled and 
moated and with a gate house; deanery, archdeanery, 
vicar’s close with its own hall, close, and library; and 
various other buildings such as organist’s house and 
chorister’s school. Thus the monastic-inspired plan of 
wholeness of community is used, though at Wells, as in 
many other English cathedral establishments, a chapter 
of secular clergy and a parish and see of lay people used 
this foundation in all but very short periods of its 
history. 


There was a Norman abbey church on the site of 
Wells, which has mostly disappeared yet which has the 
important influence of making the present cathedral a 
restoration rather than a new work. It is thought there 
may be tons of the ancient masonry in the present walls. 
The choir, and the eastern part of the nave, are of 
twelfth century building, and can justly be called very 
late Norman — “transitional” — work, with their “bold 
mouldings, square abaci, and capitals with classical 
volute.” Bishop Jocelyn (d. 1242) supervised the build- 
ing of the nave, transepts, central tower to height of 
roof, and west front. Thus, these parts of the cathedral 
have the vigor and freshness of approach of the earliest 
Gothic. The chapter house is late thirteenth century, 
and contains the palm-like vaulting and curvilinear 
tracery of the Decorated style. 

The central tower was raised, sank! —and was re- 
paired by inverted arches in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. At about that time the polygonal Lady 
Chapel was built, in the late Decorated way. The sanc- 
tuary was done over in the late fourteenth century. It 
is interesting to look at the great east Jesse window, 
whose tracery is still curvilinear but whose two tallest 
mullions have an overriding verticality which shows the 
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arrival of the Perpendicular style. The west towers, 
latest of all, are of the fifteenth century. The cathe- 
dral, then, spans the end of Romanesque and all of the 
Gothic periods. Its early Gothic features — rich facade, 
long plain nave, and capital sculptures, are the aspects 
of the cathedral that I would seek first. 

The bases of the west towers were included in the 
design of the facade. It is their buttresses, with the 
buttresses at north and south of the main portal, which 
give this west front much of its comparatively great 
dignity, achieved through long shafts of deep shadow. 


“An overall exterior interest meant to be lived with” 
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The northwest tower-base statuary has the theme of the 
Norman dynasty and the Plantagenets; the southwest is 
devoted to the Saxon dynasty of Edward the Confessor, 
On the facade, figure sculpture rises in nine tiers of 
niches. The first tier of figures is believed to have been 
intended for great saints through the ages; the second, 
angels, the third to fifth, scriptural history; the sixth, a 
resurrection-of-the-dead motif. F. H. Allen, author of 
“The Great Cathedrals of the World,” notes that here 
at Wells is a resurrection treatment nobler than many, 
in that it does not use that rather crude Gothic imagery 
of pitchforks, flames, and judg- 
ment scales. The seventh tier, 
its figures heroically large and 
giving a sense of tutelage over 
the building, has angels and 
apostles. The eighth has a Last 
Judgment; here Christ is shown 
with St. John and St. Andrew, 
who is patron saint of Wells. 


The ninth and 
thought to have presented 


last tier is 
Christ in glory, and still boasts 
a St. Christopher figure. This 
catalogue of the themes of the 
statuary is intended to give the 
spirit of the facade, which 
seems a vast, generous enthusi- 
asm for the Lord, in Himself, 
His England, His scriptures, 
and His brave saints. 


There is not, as in France, 
the singular emphasis on the 
Last Judgment, concentrated 
on a tympanum over the main 
portal. The west doors of 
Wells are the much-dispraised 
English “mouseholes,” yet the 
generous and grand religion of 
the facade make it seem pleas- 
ant to think of going in, of a 
Sunday, through that small 
and simple Norman double 
arch, with its fine Virgin and 
Child sculpture in the space 
above the arches. 

The nave of Wells is of very 
early Gothic design. The fresh, 
resilient leaf-scupture of the 
pier capitals toward the west 
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is said to be the finest in Eng- 
land. There is an old Norman 
spirit still speaking both in the 
earlier easternmost piers and in 
the bold, heavy moulding of 
the arches. The nave has large 
light clerestory, small and flat 
triforium, and vaulting shafts 
not carried down to the piers 
but instead terminating just 
above the triforium. This last 
feature gives a horizontal look 
to the nave which is very dif- 
ferent from the tree-like ver- 
ticality of later Gothic naves. 

The strong inverted arches 
in the crossing of the interior 
are a striking feature of the 
cathedral. What happened was 
that in the 1330’s the great 
piers under the square tower 
began to founder into the 
masonry of the floor, cracking 
the arches above them and 


pulling the adjoining triforium 


out of line. The excessive 
weight of the Decorated-style 
additions to the tower caused 
this to happen. The builder’s 
remedy was to lay pointed 
arches in three sides of a 
square, west, north, and south, 
springing from the floor at the 
base of the piers and rising to 
the same height as the main 
arcade. These supported three 
inverted somewhat less pointed, 
arches, whose ends effectively 
oppose the tower’s tendency to 
fall down. In each sidewise spandrel-space is a large 
round window. The whole profoundly affects the ap- 
pearance of the nave. It does, however, form by its 
vast scissors-shaped geometry a St. Andrew’s cross, 
which thought comforts the people of Wells as it gives 
some unity of theme to the structure. Furthermore, 
Percy Dearmer (“Wells, the Cathedral and See”) says 
that one becomes pleased with the inverted arches after 
seeing them a few times, and that it is possible to find 
dignity and strength in their aspect. 

Of later work than the nave and facade are two fine 


The Chapter House Staircase, Wells Cathedral 


examples of the resourcefulness and informality of 
Gothic building: the retro-choir, or space behind the 
sanctuary leading to the Lady Chapel —a procession 
path area that is built of polygonally arranged dark 
marble columns from which spring multiple-ribbed and 
lierned vaults of the early Decorated style; and the 
chapter house staircase, a utilitarian arrangement of 
stairs from north transept to chapter house and to the 
two-story combined archway and bridge (the Chain 
Gate) which leads to the Vicar’s Close. This staircase 


(Continued on page 38) 





[ramatic Series of Uperations 


Typical of Cathedral Building 


HE skill and brawn, time and patience required to 
build a cathedral are dramatized in these pictures 
of the raising of a Washington Cathedral south 

transept pinnacle to its position fifty-four feet above 
ground level—433 feet above sea level, which is the 


triforium level of the Cathedral. 

In the first picture Alec Ewan, stone- 
mason foreman, and Alec Rosie, fore- 
man of the labor force, prepare to make 
fast the lifting ropes. The plain jutting 
surfaces seen at this stage have since 
become intricately carved gargoyles of 
varying meins under the skillful hands 
of Joseph Ratti, stonecarver for the 
Cathedral. All such detail carving is 
done in position. The future pinnacle, 
weighing 300 pounds, is shown begin- 


ning its journey skyward as the 100 foot crane starts to 
lift. 

In the three upper pictures the journey continues. At 
left, the great stone swings out over the Bishops Gar- 
den, the Norman arch entrance to which is seen in the 
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tight foreground. Clearing the magnolias and carrying 
across the roadway, it continues to gain height and is 
within sight of its final resting place as Mr. Ewan, 
visible just to the left of the crane, directs operations 
from the scaffolding platform. At right, the destination 
is almost reached. This picture gives a good idea of the 
view of the Capital City which future pilgrims who 
climb the transept will enjoy. 

In the final picture another workman carefully guides 
the huge stone to its final resting place. In the back- 
ground at left are the pinnacles of the apse of the 
Cathedral. 

All of the stone used in the Cathedral comes from 
limestone quarries in Indiana. There, the basic cutting 
and shaping is done to the specifications of the Cathedral 
architect, Philip Hubert Frohman. In consultation with 
the Building Committee he may decide the general theme 
or iconography of the detail carving for each portion 
of the building. Beyond that point, however, the stone- 
carver is free to let his own imagination and skill dictate. 

Some of the most beautiful work on the building is 
done in such high and remote spots that there is little 
chance of its becoming familiar to many persons. On 
the south transept, however, where this stone has been 
placed, much of the carving will be easily visible to the 
pilgrim for he will be able to reach the triforium level 
and outdoor balcony of the transept either by ascending 
a spiral staircase, or, at some future time, by riding an 
elevator. 





Embellishing the Cathedral 


By Tue Rev. G. Garpner Monks, Cathedral Canon 
and Secretary of the Building Committee 


added to stone in the Cathedral fabric. At times 

the process seems painfully slow, especially when 
measured against the task still to be done. But one’s 
natural concern with raising the walls as fast as possible 
carries with it a subtle danger of concentrating unduly 
on the structure and channeling all time, energy, and 
money toward that end alone. For without refinements 
and embellishments a Gothic cathedral is severely ham- 
pered in speaking to the human soul of the things of 
God. 

Artists and master craftsmen must supplement and 
bring to fruition the efforts of the architect and builders. 
Help is needed from sculptors and stone carvers, stained 
glass artists, fine metal workers, and craftsmen in carv- 
ing wood. Nor does this finish the list. An unem- 
bellished cathedral resembles a house finished except 
Quantitatively 


A RARE PRIVILEGE day by day is to watch stone 


for paint, wallpaper, and furniture! 
speaking, most of the work has been done, but it is the 
comparatively small amount remaining that bulks so 


large in making it a home. 

There is both a psychological and a practical block 
which stands in the way of later carving stones which 
were left roughed when installed. Some years ago when 
the North Transept of Washington Cathedral was 
built the pressure of costs eliminated all interior carving. 
It was fifteen years before the clerestory windows could 
be secured and installed. A rough batten door disfig- 
ured the entrance to the north balcony stairway for an 
even longer period. An unsightly inner vestibule to 
break the wind still strikes its harsh discordant note on 
all who come and go. There are sixty-five ceiling bosses 
in this transept alone, none of which has been carved. 
The cost of scaffolding, to say nothing of the models 
and carving, makes this a really major undertaking. 

In the South Transept construction a somewhat dif- 
ferent policy has been followed recently. Embellishment 
is being completed along with construction. The Cathe- 
dral now employs full time a stone carver who is a 
worthy representative of the best medieval traditions 
of artist-craftsman. He works along with the builders, 


using their scaffolding for the less accessible pieces of 
carving, and not leaving behind anything that will be 
difficult to do later. 

Readers of THe Ace might be interested in a some. 
what lengthy catalog, both of what has been accom. 
plished recently and of what still remains to be done. 


Stone Carving 


The portion of the South Transept that is the exterior 
of the Baptistry has now been fully carved. Each of 
the three gablets has a finial at its top and a pair of 
gargoyles at the outer corners of its sloping roof. An 
arched Gothic colonnade in relief runs across the top of 
the wall and the termination of its moldings, or cusps, 
have been carved in conventionalized floral forms. Over 
each of the three windows runs a molding resting on a 
large block, or corbel, at the “spring” of the arch, which 
has been carved to represent some tree or flower native 
to Washington. On the opposite side of the transept 
outside the War Shrine only the corbels have yet been 
completed. 

The vicinity of the South Portal will have a great 
deal of very rich carving. Between the two pairs of 
great doors is a large limestone pier called the trumeau, 
the front face of which will later be carved into a 
canopied niche to hold a free standing figure. The area 
above the doors and below the arch is the tympanum, a 
roughly triangular space some fourteen feet high. This 
will constitute the most important and impressive single 
piece of carving in the entire Cathedral. A design has 
been carefully worked out and a model is being pre- 
pared, but the carving itself is a project for the future. 
In a deeply recessed entranceway there are four arched 
rings increasing slightly in size as one moves away from 
the door. The full length of all four rings will even- 
tually be carved into forty-four figures each fitted into 
its decorative setting. These rings rest on four large 
canopies on each side which have now been completed in 
exquisite and painstaking detail. In the niches below, 
eight large-scale statues will eventually be placed. (See 
cover picture.) 
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On the south face outside the portal itself one arch 
ring has been deeply and impressively carved in a grape 
and vine motif. Some idea of the scale of the work is 
suggested by the fact that it involves over fifty lineal 


feet of carving! Two magnificent medallions, “The 
Flight Into Egypt” and “Palm Sunday” are set in the 
spandrels above and on either side of the main arch. 
Including the frames these are four feet across and can 
be clearly interpreted from at least as far away as the 
foot of the Pilgrim Steps. Immediately under the balus- 
trade an elaborately modeled molding designed espe- 
cially to emphasize alternations of light and shadow runs 
the whole width of the portal and after being inter- 
rupted by the south buttresses, continues at the same 
level around the tops of the twin stair turrets on either 
side. It is very gratifying that the carving of at least 
this portion of the south facade is entirely complete. 


Recent construction has been taking place between 
this level and the bottom of the rose window. Beside 
the two south buttresses and reaching up from the level 
of the balustrade there will be four small pinnacles each 
with its crockets, gargoyles, and finial. Special gifts 
have covered the carving of two of these important 
features. On the buttresses themselves, the gablets have 
been richly treated, the winsome figures of portly 
musicians being especially effective silhouetted against 
the sky. Present construction terminates with a balus- 
trade immediately below the rose window. All the many 
details of carving connected with this feature have been 
completed. Included are two large gargoyles in the form 
of fishes which discharge through their mouths the rain 
from the area above. All these pieces of carving have 
been paid for from general building funds, but any may 
still be bespoken by a donor who wishes a particular 
item considered his gift, and who reimburses the build- 
ing fund a sum equal to its cost. 

Turning to the interior, a series of beautifully carved 
capitals now adorns the Mellon Bay, while in the outer 
aisle immediately adjacent to it two bosses and two 
corbels have been completed as well. Appealing repre- 
sentations of the four Evangelists at the terminations of 
arch moldings adorn the nearby South Transept aisle. 
Also completed are the tablets and surrounding wall 
embellishments in the Jackson and Lee bays, but not 
yet the corbels and bosses. 

A good start has been made in catching up some of 
the back work in the North Transept. Decorations 
around the stairway leading to the north balcony have 
been completed and include little details that only the 
close observer will note and appreciate. The carving of 


the entire front face of the balcony has been made pos- 
sible as a single memorial. Beautiful representations of 
angels crown the three arches, and are shown as though 
bestowing their benediction. There are eight further 
major items and eighty minor ones in this memorial. 
Through the offering taken up at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Boston, in connection with the 1952 General Convention 
Service, the east end of the balcony has been similarly 
completed, the arch keystone bearing the coat of arms of 
that cathedral. 

Similar work should be undertaken in the new South 
Transept balcony next winter when it is not practical 
to do carving outside. It would be most appropriate 
that the eight blocks bearing the beams which carry the 
two balconies should be embellished with the seals of 
our seminaries which are the support of the Church. 
Ceilings in this area should be finished in a bright poly- 
chrome design of red, blue, and gold. A highly desirable 
and reasonable objective for the next few years would be 
the completion of all carving in the Cathedral up to a 
height of at least thirty feet from the floor. There are 
an appealing variety of possible gifts varying widely in 
magnitude and it is greatly to be hoped that the cost of 
much of the carving can be met in this way. The large 
amount of work that remains at higher levels includes 
the adornment of the choir triforium to match the apse. 
Many bosses and numerous other features because of 
their height present serious problems. All these must 
be left to a more distant future. 


Stained Glass 


There has been great activity in the field of stained 
glass. Three years ago thirty-three windows were in 
place in the main body of the Cathedral, and during the 
intervening time there have been either completed or 
brought to advanced stages of design fourteen more. 
This list includes three large windows which have been 
installed in the War Shrine. There are also two new 
three-lancet windows in the Baptistery, as well as a two- 
lancet window in the adjacent bay. The openings in the 
Mellon, the Jackson and the Lee bays, as well as in the 
stairway leading to the north balcony have also been 
filled with stained glass. 

The design for the great south rose and the three 
pairs of double lancets under it is already well ad- 
vanced. These are being treated as a unit in terms of 
overall effect. The lancet windows will be ready for 
installation in the course of the next couple of years. 
Two of the three pairs of double lancets have already 
been given and the Cathedral sincerely hopes that a 
donor will be led to give the third pair. As present 








construction stops just below the rose window, this 
glass cannot yet be installed. However, as a memorial 
gift to cover the cost of the window has been in hand 
for several years, it has been decided to make the glass 
now and store it until the stone tracery has been set. 


In addition, in the crypt three rather striking stained 
glass works now adorn long empty spaces in the wall 
of the ante-chapel of the Resurrection. The two stair 
turrets leading to the south balcony have space for 
eleven small windows, two of which have been given. 
It is planned to use clear glass rather extensively, but 
in each window to develop interesting colored details. 
The Western Massachusetts N.C. A. group has pro- 
vided for the installation of clear glass in the small rose 
at the end of the southwest triforium. 


Construction contracted for in the nave will bring 
numerous new window openings to be filled. To com- 
plete the catalog of what is needed to finish the perma- 
nent glazing of such portions of the Cathedral as have 
been built, one should list the four windows in the south 
choir clerestory and the two in the apse at the same 
level. 

Two beautiful memorial wrought iron gates quite the 
equal of any in the Cathedral have been installed at the 
entrance to the north balcony stairway and the west 
stairway leading to the south balcony respectively. Not 
yet provided is its companion for the east stair turret. 


A bequest has been received for the great oak doors to 
the south portal. These are to be beautifully and richly 
ornamented inside and out with wrought iron hinges 
and other decorative features. However, when the 
transept is completed there will be acute need of two 
pairs of inner doors. Above these it is proposed to install 
a glass and wood screen to the top of the arch, but with 
sufficient glass so that a person approaching to enter will 
be able to see all the way across the Cathedral to the 
north rose. Also needed are suitable hand rails on the 
parclose stair leading from the crypt to the main floor 
of the Cathedral. 

The richly carved main cathedral font on which plan- 
ning started four or five years ago has finally been 
completed. The Bishop Perry Cross for the high altar, 
whose history is equally long, is moving toward execu- 
tion. 


A design for an overall plan for the pavement of the 
whole Cathedral is well under way. When completed 
and approved, it is planned to install this beautiful floor 
in the completed portions of the Cathedral as fast as 
funds permit. Some gifts may cover the cost of sub- 
stantial areas, whereas other sections will become pos- 
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sible through the receipt of many gifts each of which 
covers the cost of a single stone. 

The War Memorial Shrine is now decorated only by 
the three striking new windows. Greatly needed ons 
stone and wrought iron screens to set it suitably apart 
from the rest of the Cathedral. 

Recently, a portable altar has been used in the crossing 
for the celebration of the Holy Communion the first 
Sunday of each month. Such an altar should probably 
always be movable, but something far more dignified 
and suitable than the present plywood structure is 
clearly indicated. In this same area, it is important to 
have appropriate oak front row kneelers for both nave 
and transepts to take the place of the present very make- 
shift and unsatisfactory rails. 

A different but no less important field is that of 
lighting. The only permanent lighting fixtures in the 
main body of the Cathedral are the ten chandeliers in 
the choir and crossing. Elsewhere the temporary ar- 
rangements have been markedly improved in recent 
years but they are still obviously temporary and the 
need for fixtures at once decorative and effective in 
giving light is very great. Permanent lighting is espe- 
cially needed in St. John’s and St. Mary’s chapels and 
in both transepts, as well as smaller fixtures in connec- 
tion with all stairways. 

The Bethlehem Chapel! organ chamber has been tem- 
porarily rearranged to accommodate the choir in a bay 
at the rear near the organ. Permanently to reconstruct 
this area harmoniously and fittingly and in such a way 
as will enhance the beauty of Bethlehem Chapel repre- 
sents a large undertaking. In addition to the rather 
major costs of construction, there will be need of choir 
stalls and other furnishings of lesser expense. 

Many friends would like to give something a little 
more personal and identifiable than a contribution to 
the building fund, but of smaller dimensions than an 
important piece of construction. This long list may 
help them. 
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The Churches of Salonika 


(Part [.) 


By Epcar W. Pitt 


ALONIKA, anciently called Thessalonika, was 
S founded in 315 B.C. by Cassander, king of Mace- 

donia, who built it on the site of the Greek city 
of Therma — so called on account of the hot springs of 
the neighborhood and named after his wife, Thessalon- 
ika, sister of Alexander the Great. Under the Romans, 
and until the founding of Constantinople, Thessalonika 
was the chief center between the Imperial City and the 
East. Subsequently, as the second city of the Byzantine 
Empire, it was one of the principal bulwarks against 
the invasions of the barbarians. In 904, the city was 
taken and sacked by the Saracens, and again in 1185 
suffered a similar treatment from the Normans, who 
are accused of great ravages. During the Middle Ages 
the city, with the title of King of Salonika, was bestowed 
successively on the Houses of Montserrat, Burgundy, 
and others, and was in the hands of the Venetians when 
taken by the Turks in 1430. From this date, as part of 
the Ottoman Empire, it remained in possession of the 
Turks until surrendered by them to the Greeks in 
November 1912, at the end of the Balkan War. 

Like many other cities of this part of Europe, con- 
structed largely of fragile and combustible material, 
Salonika has been the victim of many serious fires, one, 
in 1890, when about 2,000 houses in the southeast quar- 
ter were burned down. But probably the most severe 
conflagration of its whole history was that which broke 
out on August 17, 1917, and, fanned by a steady wind, 
tapidly spread, completely destroyed the whole central 
area and reduced the beautiful Church of St. Demetrius 
to an absolute ruin. 

Probably no other city, except Constantinople itself, 
can show such rich examples of Byzantine church archi- 
tecture. 

According to the late Charles Gourlay, A.R.I.B.A. 
from whom comes much of the following description, 
the churches of Salonika may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: 1. The round Church of St. George, 
2. The basilican churches of Eski-Djouma and St. 
Demetrius, 3. The Church of St. Sophia, 4. The later 


churches: St. Elias (1012), Kazandjilar or St. Bardino 
(1028), Holy Apostles (11th century). 


Church of St. George 
The Church of St. George is a circular brick build- 


ing, 80 feet in diameter internally, with an enclosing 
wall 20 feet thick and a brick dome, masked outside by 
a high, drum and timber roof. In the thickness of the 
wall and opening on the central space are eight large 
recesses with windows above, over which the thickness 
of the wall is considerably reduced from the outside. 
As to the purpose of the five recesses (the other three 
being the openings to the bema stoa being doorways) 
is not clear. They may have been intended to receive 
the sarcophagi of important persons. The whole interior 
of the dome is covered with a very beautiful mosaic and 
is divided into eight parts each of which is directly over 
the recess below. The treatment is varied in each com- 
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Church of St. George, Salonika. 
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partment, though it is architecturally consistent through- 
out. The ground and the forms of buildings are gold, 
the buildings are outlined with color and have colored 
ornaments upon them. In one compartment there is a 
two-story mansion with center and side wings treated in 
the Roman manner. In each compartment there is a 
special feature in the center, which appears covered over 
and is richly adorned. Peacocks and other birds and fig- 
ures in the attitude of adoration are represented in the 
design which symbolizes Heaven, the abode of Christian 
souls. The work is exceedingly fine and perfect. Each 
mosaic cube is about one-fifth inch square — much 
smaller than those in such buildings in Italy, as St. 
Mark’s and San Vitale. This smallness of cube is a 
feature of the Byzantine mosaic in Constantinople and 
Salonika, and it gives a much more refined result than 
do the larger cubes used throughout Italy. 


The enrichments of the vaults of the five recesses are 
entirely Roman in character. The surfaces are geometri- 
cally divided into squares, octagons, or circles, in each 
of which there is a representation of a bird or fruit. In 
some cases the surface is simply plastered and painted, 
probably to represent the true mosaic, which may be 
hidden by the plaster, as is very probably the case with 
the decoration of the bema and apse, which at present 
cannot be seen owing to the whitewash. 


Regarding the date of the building of the church, 
Texier states: “Although there is no documentary evi- 
dence to prove the date of its erection, there are Chris- 
tian emblems impressed upon the brick of which it is 
constructed, showing without possibility of doubt, that 
it was erected by Christian builders.” This, together 
with the fact of the omission of vestries, tends to con- 
firm the date commonly given to the church of about 
400 A.D. 

The Church of Eski-Djoumar (Turkish) or Agin 
Paraskivi (Greek) was built probably at the beginning 
of the Fifth century. In plan it is three-sided, with 
inner and outer narthexes and an apse. The exo-narthex 
is about twenty-three feet nine inches wide, and has a 
wooden lean-to roof. This narthex opens directly into 
the nave, being separated from it by an arcade of five 
bays, now, however built up. There is also a door from 
the narthex into each side. 


The nave is 119 feet long by forty-eight feet wide, 
and terminates in a semi-circular apse, which forms the 
bema. The opening in the eastern wall for the apse is 
covered by an arch which has a window in each span- 
drel. The aisles, which are twenty-two feet wide and 
run the whole length of the church, terminate squarely 
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without chapels at the eastern wall, and are separated 
from the nave by beautiful arcades, each consisting of 
twelve monolithic columns, with plain classic vases of 
attic type, and composite capitals having dosserets which 
are carved on the nave face only. The practical value 
of the dosseret is well seen here, for its purpose is to 
carry the weight of the thick wall brought by the arch 
upon the capital. The arches are round; but it is inter- 
esting to notice how, by plaster and paint, the Turks 
have given their peculiar pointed form to them. Above 
each aisle there is a capacious gallery which has a 
wooden floor and is reached by a wooden stair situated 
at the western end of the aisle. 

Directly above the nave arcade there is the gallery 
arcade, consisting at the present time of massive piers 
and Turkish pointed arches, which is not the Early 
Christian arcade for it had Ionic columns with dosserets 
and round arches. 

There are framed wooden roofs over both the nave 
and aisles. Unfortunately, the Turks have altered this 
church more than any other in Salonika. They have 
given the roof of the nave a lined and moulded curved 
ceiling, at a level so low that it cuts into the small 
eastern windows in the spandrels of the arch over the 
entrance to the apse. What between covering up so 
much with plaster and painting in their own style, the 
internal effect is not very pleasing, which is to be re- 
gretted as the church is beautifully proportioned in all 
its parts, and a fine example of the three-aisled early 
Christian basilica. 

The apse is semi-circular and has a spacious effect. It 
is lighted by three large semi-circular windows. At the 
east end of the north aisle there is a built-up semi-circu- 
lar headed niche, ornamented with short Ionic columns, 
which held the sacred vessels. The south porch is of 
considerable length, and very interesting on account of 
its stone vaulting. 

Externally, the church is uninteresting beyond its 
massive appearance. The apse is semi-circular, not 
polygonal, and the walling is thinner at the sill of the 
windows and at the springing of the arches. The cor- 
nice is of brick corbelling and typical of the style. The 
entire building is of brick and the early Christian 
arcading of the gallery still shows, although the windows 
have been blocked up and new ones of Turkish type 
inserted. The roofs of nave and aisles are covered en- 
tirely with tiles, and have projecting eaves and verges. 


Church of St. Demetrius 


The Church of St. Demetrius dates from 500 to 520 
A.D. It suffered severely from a fire which broke out 
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about the middle of the seventh century, afterwards to 
be pillaged successively by the Arabs, the Normans, and 
the Turks. It is probable that the transepts were added 
after the fire in the seventh century, as well as the 
whole fabric restored and in this condition it remained 
until the deplorable disaster of the Great Fire of 1917. 
In the latter part of the fifteenth century the Turks 
converted the building into a mosque, which it remained 
until 1912 when it was restored to the Greeks. 

Entirely reconstructed since the Great Fire of 1917 on 
its original design, consisting of a lofty nave thirty- 
seven feet wide with triforium and clerestory, double 
aisles, atria and an apsidal bema or sanctuary. Of fine 
proportions, with splendor of decoration and delicacy of 
carving, this church was and no doubt is, one of the 
most magnificent in Christendom. The nave arcades are 
divided into five central and four lateral bays by two 
rectangular piers. The columns being from older build- 
ings and of unequal height were brought to a level by 
the use of bases of varying height. On each side the 
four columns of the central division are of verde-antique 
and the others of cipalino. 

The capitals are among the finest in Byzantine art 
and have a delicacy of detail and beauty of design 
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scarcely matched at Ravenna or Constantinople. Though 
those on the north correspond generally with the oppo- 
site ones on the south, these capitals are of great variety, 
and include examples of the “eagle,” the “blown leaf,” 
the “melon,” the “Theodosian” and the “ram’s head.” 
The piers and the wall spaces above the arcades are 
encased in marble of many colors, relieved by square 
inlaid panels and a brilliant frieze. A low marble screen 
runs along between the columns of the gynaeseum or 
women’s galley, and the wall face above the arches is 
also covered with colored marbles. Both arcades are 
secured by timber ties, those of the gynaeceum being 
composed of flat planks. The walls over the arcades 
between the aisles are covered with mosaics, much of 
which still remained before the 1917 fire. In the tran- 
septs, the columns of the lower arcades are of red 
porphyry, and the capitals and dosserets are of marble 
of great delicacy and charm. Originally the atria opened 
from the bema by lofty arches, subsequently strutted. 

The door from the narthex to the north aisle leads 
immediately to the left to a semi-circular domed cham- 
ber fully twenty feet in diameter, which acts as a vesti- 
bule to the square chamber containing the tomb of St. 
Demetrius. The semi-dome of the vestibule shows 
irregular pentagonal forms filled in with brick, all, 
however, brought to one sur- 
face. High up in the eastern 
wall of the chamber is a small 
filled-in aperture, probably a 
former window. 

The tomb chamber is near- 
ly seventeen feet square and 
is domed with brick on pen- 
dentives. In the east wall 
there is a blocked-up door- 
way, directly in front of 
which lies a flat marble slab 
having a large Byzantine 
cross upon it and border 
round it, which are hardly 
distinguishable, however, 
owing to the quantity of 
candle grease which has been 
dropped on the slab by wor- 
shippers at the tomb. There 
is no natural lighting to the 
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The need to meet press deadlines made it impossible toa 
publish in the summer issue of THE AGE several 
reports which, although presented at the annual meeting 
of the national Cathedral Association in May, were 
not immediately available for publication. Knowing of 
the interest all N.C. A. chairmen take in studying each 
other’s accomplishments and methods, we print here- 
with these late reports. 


Region of Western Massachusetts 


As our chairman, Mrs. Shaun Kelly, is abroad I have 
been delegated to give the report for our Region. 

This past year we have concentrated our efforts as 
chairman and vice chairman on bringing the story of 
Washington Cathedral before all our Diocesan meet- 
ings. We have had a Cathedral display at each of the 
three Diocesan gatherings. At the annual meeting in 
Springfield in January we presented a motion to have 
$50 included in the Woman’s Auxiliary Diocesan budget 
for Washington Cathedral. This motion was passed 
unanimously and we believe that this is the first time 
that the Cathedral has been included in a Diocesan 
Auxiliary budget. In time we shall try to increase this 
contribution. 


Displays at diocesan meetings are supervised by the 


local N. C. A. chairman in the area where the meetings 
are held, but Mrs. Kelly and I also try to be present at 
these meetings. We are now both listed officially in our 
diocesan year book of Women’s Work on the index 
page as representatives of Washington Cathedral which 
makes us and our Cathedral work really a part of 


Auxiliary work in the diocese. We also have for the 
second year an article in the year book about Washing- 
ton Cathedral, offering a program with color slides to 
all church groups. We have had an excellent response 
to this publicity. Mrs. Kelly and I have given fourteen 
programs by invitation. Our area chairmen also report 
that six additional programs with color slides have been 
given in our region. 

Our goal is for every auxiliary to have the Cathedral 
program and to take out a group membership in the 


N.C. A. At present thirty-three groups have asked us 
to present our program and they have joined the 
N.C. A. Several other groups have asked for the pro- 
gram in the fall. Eventually we also hope to have an 
N. C. A. chairman in every parish. 


We rejoice in the recent appointment of a past presi- 
dent of our Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary as chairman of 
our Amherst area. Mrs. Russel Davenport is one of 
our most dedicated churchwomen and we are most for- 
tunate to have her working with us for N.C. A. in our 
region. Mrs. Lilliam Walcott, our present diocesan 
president, is an enthusiastic N.C. A. member who has 
cooperated with us in furthering Cathedral work. 


As required by our regional by-laws we have had two 
meetings of the executive committee, one in October at 
Mrs. Kelly’s home in Richmond and one in March in 
Springfield at the home of Bishop and Mrs. Lawrence. 
We not only have our Bishop’s blessing, but also his 
support and cooperation at all times. In October we had 
the pleasure of having Mr. Allen and his wife at our 
executive meeting. Mr. Allen’s talk was a real inspira- 
tion to us all. At this meeting Mrs. Kelly also appointed 
two honorary vice chairmen, and Mrs. Craig Smith. 


Reports from our hard-working area chairmen reveal 
great Cathedral activity throughout our region. We 
have exceptionally good and consistent newspaper and 
radio publicity; Cathedral glass, herbs, and guide books 
have been displayed at nineteen meetings; glass in the 
amount of $286 has been reported sold; and Christmas 
cards in the amount of $85. Also, $200 has been sent 
to the Cathedral for chairs and memorial stones. 


Two benefits for the Cathedral have been held this 
spring. On May 4 the Northampton committee pre- 
sented a lecture on English queens and their gardens 
after which I spoke briefly about Washington Cathe- 
dral. They cleared $125 for the Cathedral and sold over 
$40 worth of glass at this gathering. Our Fitchburg 
committee also reports a very successful silver tea at 
which they raised $112. The Worcester committee is 


busy raising money for the memorial window for which 
they already have $200. 
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This is our most active and largest committee under 
the very able direction of Mrs. Lyall Dean. The report 
which she submitted to me recently is such a masterpiece 
of efficiency that I should be happy to share it with you 
at this meeting. They have over 200 members and report 
34 new ones this year. New membership reports from 
other areas show that we have over 60 new members 
reported. Our Springfield chairman reports that they 
sent a contribution of $100 to the Cathedral for ten 
chairs and they plan to have a benefit tea this fall. 


Mrs. JOHN Tatsor, Regional Vice-Chairman. 


Meetings in Kansas 


Mrs. John Shahan, regional chairman of Eastern 
Kansas, writes that since she returned from the Annual 
Meeting in Washington three programs on the Cathe- 
dral have been given in her region. Mrs. Arthur Peine, 
the new area chairman in Manhattan, Kansas, held a 
meeting and showed the Cathedral slides and displayed 
glass. Mrs. Shahan had two meetings; one at St. David’s 
Church, Topeka, and the other at a parish meeting in 
Ottawa, Kansas. She has five talks scheduled for the 
fall. Her bishop has given permission to have a column 
of Washington Cathedral news each month in the 
diocesan paper. 


Activity in Missouri 


Mrs. Henry Burr, Sr., chairman of Kansas City, 
Missouri, writes: “We had our meeting just before THE 
Ace came out—I am hoping that our description of 
what went on will make that fine number more in- 
teresting to our people. I do hope the new subscrip- 
tions may start with that! 

“We had such co-operation as we never had before 
from the clergy about announcing Missouri day—put- 
ting news in parish bulletins and reading the Cathedral 
prayer.” 


Region of Northeastern Texas 


Miss Kathleen Moore, regional chairman, was unable 
to attend the meetings, but Mrs. Helen McIntyre of 
Dallas, new area chairman and parish chairman for St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, read Miss Moore’s report. 

Miss Moore indicated that work for the N. C. A. in 
N. E. Texas had been developed well by Mrs. Frank 
Trau, the former regional chairman, and so she found 
interest ready to build on in the region. In order to 
cover Dallas itself she formed a committee of eighteen 
women, three of whom serve as area chairmen, and have 
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been most helpful; Mrs. William Ash, Mrs. C. E. Boren, 
and Mrs. Helen Gould McIntyre. In October 1953 ad- 
vantage was taken of Mrs. Wedel’s coming as a speaker 
for the Diocesan Convention, and a delightful afternoon 
program was held at St. Matthew’s Cathedral. About 
eighty were present. 

At the Woman’s Auxiliary Convention we had a 
small exhibit, and since have had good publicity in our 
Diocesan paper, Church News. Four talks on the Cathe- 
dral have been given in different parishes, twice using 
slides belonging to one of the clergy, who had been at 
the College of Preachers. The committee then decided to 
purchase a film strip, which could be used any time. We 
also have purchased a small permanent exhibit of glass, 
herbs, gifts, etc., from the Cathedral Gift Shop. This is 
underwritten by the committee and will be always avail- 
able for meetings and talks. Already it has had one 
profitable showing and we have three more dates sched- 
uled for this month. Using the film strip and the exhibit 
together makes an attractive program. 

Our quota of new members has been filled, and we 
have not really begun our drive. Miss Moore ended her 
report by paying tribute particularly to Mrs. William 
Ash, who organized the committee, and who has borne 
the major share of the talks given on the Cathedral. 


Group Membership Plan 


Mrs. George T. Gerlinger, regional chairman of 
Oregon writes: “A little parish that has only about 
seventy-five adult members asked me to show the Ca- 
thedral pictures not long ago and they were so interested 
and asked so many questions and were such an appre- 
ciative audience that the Rector said to me afterwards 
—We have just $12.10 in the three women’s organiza- 
tions in the church, and this evening among ourselves 
we have decided that we are going to give you the $12 
for memberships for the three women’s organizations in 
our church, and we’re going to keep the ten cents selfish- 
ly for ourselves. That gave me an idea that I thought 
I would propose when I am speaking before the con- 
gregations of small parishes, and we could start in on 
that basis, having each of the women’s groups take out 
a membership and then as we grow more prosperous ask 
for individual memberships. Has that system ever been 


used?” 


Needlepoint Artists to Be Sought 


An opportunity to help in the embellishment and fur- 
ther beautification of Washington Cathedral is being 
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offered through the National Cathedral Association’s 
newest program: the formation throughout the country 
of needlepoint committees which shall have as their 
purpose the production of fine needlepoint pieces for 
use in the Cathedral sanctuaries on kneeling pillows, 
hassocks, the bishop’s chairs, and other appropriate fur- 
nishings. 

To implement the formation of these committees let- 
ters explaining the plan and the Cathedral’s needs, have 
been sent to N.C. A. chairmen asking them to locate 
in their membership any persons who would be interested 
in either working needlepoint for the Cathedral, or in 
stimulating interest in the plan by joining a needlepoint 
committee in the individual’s state or region. The plan 
envisions an exhibition of needlepoint to be held at the 
Cathedral in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the Cathedral Association in the spring. Persons whose 
work was adjudged worthy would then be invited to 
undertake work for specified Cathedral furnishings. 
Patterns would be approved by the Cathedral iconogra- 
pher and, very probably, the Fine Arts Committee, 
which is a sub-committee of the Building Committee. 

Details of organization, as well as methods of selec- 
tions, financing, and other regulations are still indefinite, 
but are being studied by a committee headed by Mrs. 
Harold E. Talbott, chairman, and Mrs. George Hum- 
phrey, both of Washington. 

In the words of one committee member, quoted by 
Mrs. Talbott in her letter to N.C. A. chairmen, many 
gifts to the Cathedral can be paid for in cold cash, “but 
when a person sits down and stitch by stitch works her 
love and thoughts and devotion into a piece of needle- 
point, she has made a real and lasting memorial with 
her hands and eyes and spirit.” 


We Supply The CATHEDRAL CHAIRS 


Write for Prices 
District Equipment Company, Incorporated 
Richmond, Virginia Hyattsville, Maryland 





MEMORIAL 
AND 

| THANKSGIVING 
CHAIRS 


Washington Cathedral 


needs 1000 new chairs. 


The chair selected and 
pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral's Book of Re- 
membrance. 


| would like to place -...... new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 


DONOR 


ADDRESS 


Attach brass plate as follows: 


PRESENTED BY 








iN MEMORY OF 





IN HONOR OF 





Make checks payable 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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To Adorn His Altars 


By Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 


A new and charming avenue of service has recently 
been opened by act of the Chapter to the friends of 
Washington Cathedral. It is the privilege of furnishing 
the flowers for its altars. 

So often projects about a Cathedral are on so vast a 
scale that it is a bit frustrating to the friends who 
would like to sponsor a share of its life. But now an 
opportunity is offered at modest cost to provide the 
flowers on a given Sunday of the year in memory of 
some Christian soul. The Cathedral would like to see its 
altars ever adorned with the beauty of God’s handiwork; 
and I am sure there are many who would wish to have a 
part in this while at the same time bringing to our 
prayers the reminder of a well loved name. 

Specifically, the Chapter has provided that under the 
care of the Dean and Cathedral Altar Guild a Perma- 
nent Altar Fund shall be established for the perpetual 
care and adornment of our altars. To this fund friends 
are invited to give at one time the cost of placing flowers 
on one of the altars for a period of twenty years. Based 
upon the present cost of growing or purchasing flowers, 
this sum has been fixed at $600. for the High Altar and 
$400. for each of the other six altars in the several 
chapels. (By easy process of subdivision you will see 
that this allows us $30. and $20. a Sunday respectively) . 
The Cathedral would each year hold itself responsible 
for the purchasing and arrangement of flowers. The 
original gift, invested by the Cathedral, would of course 
draw some interest, and at the end of twenty years the 
accumulated interest would be used to build up the per- 
manent Altar Fund to be used for other forms of adorn- 
ment such as the purchase of linens and the burnishing 
of silver and bronze, etc. 

What pleases me in this arrangement is not only the 
long-range provision that it envisages for our sanctuary, 
but also the fact that here is a gift of great beauty 
and serviceability that can be made to the Cathedral 
now by persons or groups of quite average means. How 
appropriate a thanksgiving on the Sunday nearest some 


cherished anniversary! Or may there not be diocesan 
altar guilds and other groups, which might like to 
endow the flowers at an altar of the National Cathedral 
in honor of their bishop? Could not the members of 
our National Cathedral Association explore such possi- 
bilities? 

While Easter and Christmas naturally have to be 
excluded from this offer, so far as the high altar is con- 
cerned, and while the Cathedral must reserve the right 
to accept or decline any proffered gift on the basis of its 
appropriateness to our worship and to the faith for 
which we stand, the opportunities made open will have 
wide appeal. 


The Altar Guild is establishing a chart of the flower 
memorials. On it will be listed the altars of the Cathe- 
dral and the purpose for which the flowers are given. 
Here are the Cathedral’s altars: The High Altar, St. 
Mary’s Chapel, St. John’s Chapel, Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit, Chapel of the Resurrection, Bethlehem Chapel, 
Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea and Children’s 


Chapel (already partly provided) . 


Peewee! 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 
For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


JOSEPH 
AWLER’S 

SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just 
Telephor NAtior 


1309 N. Edgewood St., Arlington ( 
Tel ne: JA¢ 
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Former Organist Dies 

Ellis Varley, organist at Washington Cathedral from 
September 1942 to Easter 1946 died early in July in 
Jacksonville, Florida, where he had been organist and 
choirmaster of St. John’s Cathedral for a year. Born in 
Massachuetts, Mr. Varley had served as organist at St. 
Paul’s Church in Akron, Ohio, and Grace Church, 
Sandusky, before going to Washington during the war 
years. He left Washington to become organist and 
choirmaster at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit. 


Guest Preacher 


Walter Reuther, president of the CIO, was speaker at 
the Cathedral’s evensong service the Sunday preceding 
Labor Day, September 5, at the invitation cf Dean 
Sayre. 

Washington Fund Drive 
Plans Announced 

Dean Sayre has appointed G. Bowdoin Craighill, Jr., 
a Washington attorney, to head the Sustaining and 
Building campaign for 1954. The goal is $50,000 in 
gifts from friends in the Washington area. Mr. Craighill 
Sr. is chancellor of the Diocese of Washington. 

The campaign will open September 20 at Evensong 
when the Rev. Dr. William G. Pollard, director of the 
Institute of Nuclear Studies at Oak Ridge, Tenn. will 
be speaker. Dr. Pollard, who is a deacon of St. Stephen’s 
Church in Oak Ridge, attracted nation-wide interest 
when, more than a year ago, he announced his intention 
of combining clerical and scientific careers. 

At the kick-off campaign luncheon the following day 
Philip Graham, publisher of The Washington Post, will 
be the speaker, and a week later, on September 27, Am- 
bassador Leslie Knox Munroe of New Zealand will ad- 
dress the workers. There will be two additional luncheon 
meetings before final results are announced at a tea at 
St. Albans School, October 22, when the Bishop and 
Mrs. Angus Dun and the Dean and Mrs. Francis B. 
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Sayre, Jr. will be hosts. 

Aiding Mr. Craighill are the following committee 
chairmen: Richard Sebastian, Men’s Special; Colonel 
Charles M. Miller, Men’s General; Mrs. John Sten- 
house, Women’s Special; and Mrs. Shirley Ashton, 


Women’s General. 


Distinguished Visitors 

There was an embarrassment of bishops at the Cathe- 
dral one day early in August, when three foreign digni- 
taries en route to the Anglican Congress in Minneapolis 
came to visit. 

In the absence of the Dean, the Rev. G. Gardner 
Monks went over to the Cathedral from his office nearby, 
looking for the Rt. Rev. Lucian Charles Usher-Wilson 
of Buwalasi, Mbale, E. P. Uganda, Africa, Bishop of 
the Upper Nile, who had called for an appointment. 
Instead, he found the Rt. Rev. William Quinlan Lash, 
Bishop of Bombay, India, whom he welcomed and 
guided through the building. Returning to his desk, he 
was summoned once again to the Cathedral, ostensibly 
to meet the Bishop of the Upper Nile, who this time 
turned out to be the Rt. Rev. Daniel Ivor Evans of 
Buenos Aires, the Bishop of the Anglican Diocese in 
Argentina and Eastern South America with the Falkan 
Islands. 

Returning to his desk for the third time, Canon Monks 
was once again summoned to the Cathedral. This time 
he found the Bishop of the Upper Nile waiting for him. 


ok * 


Cathedral Organist Abroad 

Paul Callaway, Cathedral organist and choir director, 
sailed early in August for London, where he spent a 
week, and then continued on to Salzburg, Germany, to 
hear the Music Festival’s production of “Cosi Fan 
Tutte.” Mr. Callaway will conduct this Mozart opera in 
January with the National Symphony Orchestra. From 
there he visited briefly in Florence, Italy, and returned to 
Washington early in September. 
* 


Beauvoir Program Successful 

Beauvoir, the Cathedral elementary school, completed 
its 10-month program late in July, with an all-school 
dramatization of “Peter and the Wolf” in the outdoor 
amphitheater. 

There was an almost-daily delegation of visiting edu- 
cators—many from foreign countries, including twenty 
from Viet-nam—to the school’s summer camp located 
on the Close. One hundred and twenty-five boys and 
girls, from kindergarten age to 12 years, attended classes 
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there this summer. Among them were Sarah Williams, 
granddaughter of Mrs. Walter Tuckerman, first gradu- 
ate of Beauvoir’s parent school, National Cathedral 
School for Girls, and Michael Bundy, whose mother, 
Mrs. William P. Bundy, daughter of former Secretary 
Dean Acheson, was in the first class to be graduated 

The director of the older girls, Mrs. John Elliott, 
whose husband is in charge of Radio Free Europe in 
Berlin, will return to spend the winter there as she did 
last year. Returning from Europe will be Mrs. Martha 
Aubrey, who had a scholarship to the Salzburg Festival 
this Summer, who is Beauvoir’s music director. 

a 

Service for Mrs. Hull 

Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of the Secretary of State 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt, died March 26 
and was buried in the Cathedral crypt following a 
private funeral service in Bethlehem Chapel. A Wash- 
ington Post-Herald editorial said of her: “No public 
man has had, or could have had, a more devoted help- 
meet. Only Cordell Hull himself can know how much 
she was the source of his strength and the sharer of 
his burdens. But a nation grateful for the services he 
has rendered to it will share his sorrow in a loss which 
must seem to take away a vital element of his own life.” 
Artist Honored 

An exhibition of the work of stained glass artist Law- 
rence Saint was held at the Corning Museum, Corning, 
N. Y., for several weeks this summer and was visited 
by thousands of persons from all over the country. Fea- 
tured in the exhibit was work done by Mr. Saint when 
he was director of the Washington Cathedral glass 
studio in Huntingdon Valley, Pa. Mr. Saint’s windows 
in the Cathedral include the north transept great rose 
and the three double lancet windows below it, as well as 
those in the chapels of St. Mary and St. John. 


Prayer for Oneness 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Epsicopal Bishop of Wash- 
ington, wrote the prayer used in the opening service of 
the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston, IIl., on Sunday, August 15. 

Bishop Dun’s prayer was for “The Oneness of Thy 
People”: “Almighty God, who through Thy Son Jesus 
Christ has broken down the barriers of sin that separate 
us from Thee and the barriers of pride and lovelessness 
that separate us from our fellows, pour out Thy Spirit 
upon the representatives of our divided churches as they 
assemble this day in common council. May they be so 
truly gathered in the name of Thy beloved Son that He 


may be found in their midst. Draw them together out of 
many kindreds and nations and tongues that they show 
forth the oneness of Thy people. Humble them under 
Thy judgments. Kindle in their hearts a love answering 
to Thine own. Establish them in hope. Open to them 
the way in which Thou wouldst have Thy people walk. 
And as we join our prayers with those of our unseen 
brethren in many places, knit us together with them in 
faith and obedience, that we may be one people in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, as He is one with Thee, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


SS 


HARWORTH HOSPITAL 


325 E. GRAND BLVD., DETROIT 7, MICH. 
Phone Wa. 3-4300 


A private hospital for the diagnosis 
of Nervous, Emotional, Alco} 


Drug Habituation. 


CHARLES D. KILLINS, M.D.—Medical Director 
FRED, SWARTZ, M.D. MARGARET BIAMA, M.D. 
WERNER SCHMIDT, M.D. 
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Notes from the 
Evitor’s Desk 


Dorothy L. Pillsbury, whose extensive knowledge of 
the peoples, places, and customs of the Southwest is 
known to Cathedral Age readers through her frequent 
contributions to these pages, is one of those rare persons 
who dared to give up a successful and assured career be- 
cause she believed that greater real happiness for her lay 
in another and then untried field—writing. After grad- 
uation from Pomona College in California, the state in 
which she had spent the greater part of her childhood, she 
entered social welfare work in the Los Angeles area. 
Fifteen years there, including some of the depression 
era, familiarized her with the often violent problems of 
many of her fellow citizens, and also aroused her intense 
interest in the Spanish speaking persons whom her work 
brought to her attention. She decided to move to New 
Mexico and to study Spanish, New Mexican history, and 
folklore. Her new interest took her on to Mexico, where 
she attended the National University, doing the same 
thing in Puerto Rico the following year. The next move 
was to her present home in Santa Fe where, she writes, 
she “bought a little adobe house almost in a cluster of 
Spanish speaking natives. Here I live happily and write 
for a number of publications. My first book, “No High 
Adobe,” published by the University of New Mexico 
Press in 1950, is now in its third edition. The second, 
“Adobe Doorways,” was published by the same press in 
1952 and is now in its second edition. ,.. All of my 
writing is about this region I love with a kind of passion 
and about the Spanish speaking people whom I love and 
about the Indians who later came into the picture of my 
living.” Typifying her work, and her feeling for her sub- 
jects, is Miss Pillsbury’s article on page __ of this issue. 

Vacations, summer conferences and assemblies, or 
inertia have apparently seized upon the deans to whom 
we wrote suggesting a CATHEDRAL AcE column of news 
concerning other American cathedrals. Dean Rex of 
Trinity in Cleveland has kindly put us on his bulletin 
mailing list and Dean Brown of All Saints in Albany 
wrote of the historic flags recently presented to his 
cathedral, but otherwise all has been silence, so the pro- 
posed news notes have not materialized. We hope that 
fall weather and full schedules will quicken interest. 
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Christ Church Cathedral 


(Continued from page 13) 


of its massiveness. It was supposed to have no congre. 
gation of its own, but to be only a place from which 
the clergy went forth from their common life to win 
men to Christ. 

Christ Church may fulfill this historic role. It can 
never be tempted to copy the massiveness, and by the 
grace of God it may escape the self-centeredness which 
so often afflicts Christian congregations. Its role is 
relatively simple—to spread forth the Faith and to 
plant congregations of the faithful in all the communi- 
ties within the borders of the Diocese of Indianapolis, 
and to bear witness before the city of the constant need 
for the dedication of the things and persons of this 
world to God. 

Within the past year two missions have already been 
planted from Christ Church and have been served by its 
clergy. Already one of these missions is ready for a 
clergyman of its own and will be so served this fall. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 


cA Miller Controlled Community 
Sd 


A select community of moderately priced homes 
where congenial families establish themselves in 
homes of distinctive types, built for family com- 
fort; conveniently located amid natural sur- 
roundings. 


To reach—Out Massachusetts Ave.,% mile beyond West- 
moreland Circle to the Sumner sign on your left. 


Sa 


W. C. and A. N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Builders and Developers of 
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Emperor of Ethiopia 
Visits the Cathedral 


(Continued from page 7) 


| of the Ethiopians, who had charge of all her treasure, 
had come to Jerusalem for to worship; was returning 
Philip stopped, talked 
with the man about the scriptures, about Jesus. And 
when they came to water the Ethiopian stopped and 
asked to be baptized there. Philip’s hand upon that 
man’s head was the little seed whence sprang the third 
great branch of Christendom, known as the Coptic 
Christian Church, and native still to Ethiopia. It is as 
head of this church that Haile Selassie, ‘Defender of the 
Faith,’ comes to visit this Cathedral. 

“How has God made that seed to grow! In dark 
Africa to raise up a people whose faith has known how 


and sitting in his chariot. . . .” 


to defend its freedom, and whose leader is today one » 


of the great men of peace in the world, one of the most 
respected upon this continent. We will welcome him as 
Christian welcomes Christian, in the name of our 
common Lord and of His saving Son; and who knows 
but the prayers we say together—men of differing race 
and divergent practice—may not yet be the surest means 
of building a peace and understanding in the world. A 
sturdy tree raised up by faith in the jungle of doubt 
and suspicion.” 


The Coptic Church 


About ten million persons are followers of the Coptic 
branch of Christianity; roughly two and one-half of 
these being Egyptians; about seven million Abyssinians; 
and the rest living in Sudan and South Africa. The 
word Coptic, in the ancient Egyptian language, means 
“Egyptian” and one of the earliest Christian churches 
was established in Egypt shortly after the Ascension. 
The followers of this faith in the early days were greatly 
presecuted and the Coptic Christians of today still revere 
the memory of its early martyrs. At the head of the 
Coptic Church is the Egyptian pope, Anba Youssab. 
For each province or state there is an Assist Anba 
Youssab who resides in the capital of his province ot 
state and is responsible for all churches therein. There 
isan Egyptian bishop for the Ethiopian church and three 
additional Ethiopian bishops. There is also an Egyptian 
bishop for Jerusalem, two for Sudan, and one for South 


Secuvitp 


for silverware and valuables in our Safe 
Deposit Vaults 


for furs, clothing, woolens in the Cold 
Storage Vaults 


for pianos, paintings, art objects, for wines 
and liquors, for files and records, and for 
household furniture, and 


Security in world wide moving 


Security Storage Companp 


Affiliated with the American Security & Trust Co. 


A safe depository 
for 63 years 


1140 Fifteenth St. N. W. DI 7-4040 


Africa. Anba Youssab is elected from these bishops by 
the people, all of whom are selected from unmarried 
priests upon the advice of the people of the region con- 
cerned. The church priest is allowed to marry and 
divorce is not permitted by the Coptic Church, save in 
very, very exceptional cases. 


Holy Communion has the same meaning for the 
Coptic Christian as for the Episcopalian, and is preceded 
by confession. An important phase of the church’s tenets 
is fasting. Regular fasts are kept for the fifty-five days 
before Easter; forty days before Christmas; before the 
Feast of the Disciples and the Feast of St. Mary, as 
well as every Wednesday and Friday. At these times 
the Coptic Christian eats no meat, eggs, butter, milk, 
or other animal product. Children are baptised by 
immersion. 


In the words of a member of the Coptic Orthodox 
Church, “There is really very little difference in matters 
of faith, but rather in traditions and habits.” Coptics 
look to all Christians all over the world to be very close 
brothers and sisters. They feel with great and deep love 
and sympathy towards them. For Christianity is the re- 
ligion of love and tolerance.” 
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Bremen Cathedral 


(Continued from page 15) 


Also interesting in the crypt are the highly decorative 
capitals in true Romanesque style to be found on the 
columns supporting the ceiling, dating from before 
1100. 

The choir in St. Peter’s is situated in the west end, 
above and between the two entrance portals. Below the 
choir gallery, between the two doorways, is an interesting 
old stone, painted relief plaque, showing Charlemagne 
and Willehad. The emperor is depicted handing a 
miniature of the cathedral, complete with twin towers, 
to the bishop. 

Bremen, “The Rome of the North,” can be justly 
proud of her St. Peter’s Cathedral, a veritable reposi- 
tory of antiquity which continues to serve the modern 
city, situated as she is in the midst of the bustling north- 
German port. She is a witness simultaneously to the 
vision of her builders, to the Reformation faith, and to 
the courage of the people of Bremen. 
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During the hot summer months, our plant 
hums (as it has for the past 29 years) with the 
sound of presses printing the beautiful cards 
sponsored by the Washington Cathedral. 

We know that Christmas is coming for we 
see evidence of it every day in our midst. 
When it does arrive, we hope you will cele- 
brate the season by using boxes of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral cards that we have printed 
this past summer. 


Pridemark Press 
of the 
THOMSEN-ELLIS HUTTON COMPANY 
Specialists in Fine Color Printing by 
Letterpress and Lithography 


418 Warer Street « Battimore 2, MaryLanp 


0 0 


Also Printers of the 
National Cathedral School Catalogue and View Book 
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Cathedral Christmas Cards 


Approval boxes of the Washington Cathedral Christmas 
Cards (1954 series) will be mailed throughout the country 
during the third week of September. The bright colors and 
interesting variety of the new set should meet with widespread 
favor. Always, a few cards in the annual assortment prove 
more popular than the others, but patrons will find it difficult 
to choose this year, and it is anticipated that individual card 
orders will surpass all previous records. 


The new set of ten cards includes three Cathedral scenes. 
One, pictured above, is a full color reproduction of the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel. The greeting in this card, richly engraved in 
gold, is the beautiful verse by Christian Rossetti: 

What can I give Him 
poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a Wise Man 
I would do my part, 
Yet what can I give Him? 
Give my heart. 

There is also a beautiful French manuscript reproduction, 
a colorful “Flight into Egypt” by Artus Wolffordt, a Lippi 
“Madonna and Child,” and a painting of the Holy Child by 
the contemporary English artist, Daphne Allen. The ever 
popular calendar greeting features a modern illumination. 

Persons not already on the mailing list, who would like to 
examine sample boxes of the Cathedral cards ($1 per set) are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the Christmas 


Card Department, Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 












English Facades — Wells 
(Continued from page 19) 

is of typical imaginative Gothic fashioning. It simply 
makes its grade of eighteen steps to the chapter house 
and a dozen or so more to the Chain Gate, yet it gives 
beautiful and carved 
colonnettes to the task, and the completed stair-cham- 
ber breathes a solemn light-pierced mystery. 

The staunchly vaulted crypt under the chapter house 
will have to be passed over with only this note, just as 
the fascinating toothache motive — based on a legend 
of toothache-curing miracle — of the sculptured figures 
back in the transept piers has had to be passed by except 
for this word of remembrance. Even in its present con- 
dition of a choir and sanctuary too much and too lately 
restored, tombs and effigies too much moved about, 
aesthetically problematical inverted arches, color all 
gone and statues half gone, and Victorian tombstones 
in the close, the Cathedral Church of Wells must give 
a vivid glimpse into the life history of England church 
building as it passed from the stern vigor of the Nor- 
man to the creative devoutness of Early Gothic, the 
mature self-confidence of the Decorated, and the busi- 
ness-like skill of the Perpendicular, periods. And in the 
conception of Wells Cathedral, although the Norman 
tradition of abbey-like completeness of community was 
presented, yet there is in the west front a dignity, not 
only of devout imagery but of unusually harmonious 
relations with the nave and of relatively dramatic light- 
and-shade treatment, which is rare in English work and 
which indicates that Bishop Jocelyn’s plans met the 
needs of the contemporary spirit of a townsmen’s cathe- 
dral, as well as echoing the traditional spirit of the 
monastic cathedral. 
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CUNGEHS 
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Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
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tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 
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Cathedral Library Notes 


Books of American History 


The Cathedral Library, like many 
others that grow by bequests and casual 
gifts, has attained a richness and vari- 
ety in its collections that far exceeds its 
specialty of theology. With respect to 
historical association and general inter- 
est, perhaps the most significant of this 
unrelated material is the large number 
of books on American history which 
are shelved in the Sitgreaves Memorial 

Room. Here the inquiring reader will find rare old 
tomes of New England local history as well as the 


quaint narratives of several early travelers in America. 


Of special interest to the student of politics are three 
volumes of the political pamphlets of William Cobbett, 
one of the founders of American party journalism. The 
savage billingsgate of such works as A Kick For A Bite 
(1795), A Bone To KNAw For THE DeEMocRATS 
(1795) , and his later periodicals THe Potrticat CeNsor 
and THe Rusu Licut delighted Cobbett’s Federalist 
supporters and demoralized his Democratic opponents. 
Complete sets of these pamphlets are difficult to find 
and are seldom offered for sale. The copies in the 
Cathedral Library were collected and bound together 
by the Honorable Samuel Sitgreaves, a Federalist mem- 
ber of the Second Congress and a great admirer of 
Cobbett. 

Bound together in another little volume is a series of 
pre-revolutionary pamphlets dealing with the vexing 
taxation controversy. The series begin with Daniel 
Dulany’s CoNsIDERATIONS ON THE Propriety oF Im- 
POSING TAXES IN THE BritisH COLONIES FOR THE Pur- 
POSE OF RaIsiING A REvENUE, (New York, 1765) and 
concludes appropriately enough with A DectaraTIoNn 
BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED COLONIES OF 
America... SettinG FortH THE Causes AND NEces- 
sity OF THeir Takinc Up Arms (Philadelphia, 1775). 
Fugitive material of this sort has an obvious value for 
the study of colonial history, but because of its ephem- 


etal nature not much has been preserved. Today it is 
quite scarce. 


One of the rarest single items in this collection is a 
little volume entitled Paris Papers or Mr. Siras 
Deane’s INTERCEPTED Letters, (New York, 1782). Its 
commonplace appearance belies its dramatic story. Silas 
Deane was the first American to represent the United 
Colonies in France where he was charged with purchas- 
ing supplies for the Continental Army. Severe criticism 
by his enemies in Congress for alleged extravagances 
weakened his confidence in the American cause and he 
wrote several frank and indiscreet letters to friends and 
relatives in America. These letters were intercepted by 
the British and published by James Rivington, New 
York’s loyalist printer. As a consequence Deane’s politi- 
cal career was ruined and he died a penniless exile. This 
book, which is bound up with a Tory Counter-Declara- 
tion of Independence is our only loyalist imprint. 


All things considered, a student of history or even the 
general reader will find a casual hour spent among these 
books to be highly rewarding. 


—Jackx A. Crarke, Cathedral Librarian. 








Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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